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THE SPIRITUAL ASPECTS OF RECENT 
AMERICAN LITERATURE® 


GILBERT P. VOIGT 
Springfield, Ohio 


a Sige me but sing the songs of the nation, and I care not who 


makes its laws.’”’ So runs a Chinese proverb. But no less 
influential than a nation’s songs is its literature. “So this is the 
little woman who brought on this big war,” Abraham Lincoln is 
reported to have said to the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin when 
she was presented to him, Yes, our reading, especially our reading 
of fiction, affects our moral and religious life for better or for 
worse. Forty years ago an Englishman wrote, “For countless 
multitudes the literature of fiction is their daily bread.” In our 
own day an English bishop has complained that “best sellers are 
making shallow agnostics of tens of thousands” of his people. The 
learned and thoughtful T. S. Eliot—poet, playwright, and critic— 


_ felt it necessary nine years ago to warn his fellow-Christians 


against the poison of irreligion to be found in most of contem- 
porary literature. Let the Christian reader become acquainted 
with the best of current writing by all means, Eliot argued; but, 
at the same time, let him be on his guard against the infidelity of 
most of our writers. 

For when Eliot issued his warning (1934) religion was not 
even a minor theme in most literary writing. Indeed, it was either 
ignored or else ridiculed. It was in that year that a student of 
recent American literature remarked, “A hundred novels or more 
have apparently taken it for granted that religion does not exist.” 
Even so recently as 1941, a student of American fiction lamented 
the lack of faith in either God or man that he had found among 
our novelists. Still another study of our presentday writers 
reaches the conclusion that “nowhere has there been so much in- 
choate religion, with so self-assured a refusal of so many sensitive 
writers to admit the reality of a religious life.” This is not sur- 

1 There are occasional references to European writers. 
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prising when we learn that only a third of our men of letters 
believe in a God who answers prayer, and when only half of that 
minority are affiliated with the church. Indeed, we seem to have 
witnessed the fulfillment of the dire prophecy uttered by a French 
Catholic poet, who died a generation ago: “Immediately after us,” 
he wrote, “begins another age, a quite different world, the world 
of those who no longer believe in anything; those for whom this 
unbelief is the source of pride and glory.” As the eminent play- 
wright Eugene O’Neill has put it, the trouble with our age is “the 
death of the old God and the failure of science and materialism 
to give any satisfying substitute,” any faith in which the surviving 
religious instinct of mankind can find a meaning for human life 
and comfort for its fears of death. So, too, the poet Edna St. 
Vincent Millay laments that ‘‘man has not been the same since 
God died” in the human soul. 

The relation between religion and literature is close and inti- 
mate. Especially is this true of poetry. It is because of this close 
relationship that Professor Halford Luccock, of the Yale Divinity 
School, has warned his fellow churchmen against the mistake of 
neglecting the creative writing of our day. “The creative writing 
of any time,” he writes, ‘is one of the most authentic sources of 
knowledge of the tempers and distempers of that time, in which 
religion must live and,move and do whatever work of redemption 
it is to achieve. To neglect literature is like a physician neglecting 
to take a patient’s pulse or temperature; for literature is both.” 
Furthermore, as the critic Van Wyck Brooks has declared, we 
have a right to expect from “our poets and thinkers light not only 
on the causes of our problems but also on the way to a better 
future.” 

Like the Hebrew prophets of old, our poets, playwrights, and 
fictionists boldly and vigorously rebuke our moral shortcomings, 
our neglect of spiritual discipline, our ingrained selfishness which 
shows itself in cruel exploitation of the weak at the hands of the - 
strong. Our writers often have the passion for social justice that 
we find in an Amos or a Micah. Indeed, the theologian Luccock 
goes so far as to assert that our men of letters have stronger 
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ethical passion than do most churchmen. They picture vividly the 
plight of the poor, so “‘ox-like, limp, and leaden-eyed” : 


Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 


They show how desperate poverty drives men to violence and 
women to prostitution. Erskine Caldwell even pictures a despair- 
ing father who resorts to mercy-killing in order to save his 
daughter the prolonged agony of death from starvation. They 
expose the debauchery of city life among the lower middle-class 
folk; they denounce injustice in various forms, ranging from the 
tyranny of possessive parents to political executions in the electric 
chair, and lynchings beyond the pale of the law. 

As the cure for the prevailing selfishness, injustice, and oppres- 
sion, our writers are stressing the need of brotherly love. As 
Thomas Mann has put it in his novel, The Magic Mountain, “From 
love and sweetness alone can come civilization.” The love he has 
in mind is not a sentimental, indulgent fondness, but a chastening, 
corrective good will. It includes honesty and discipline. But in- 
stead of finding this love in Christianity, the majority of our 
writers seem disposed to blame the church, and the complacent 
middle-class folk who are its chief support, for the ills of modern 
society. Professor Luccock, in his valuable volumes, Contem- 
porary American Literature and Religion (1934) and its sequel, 
American Mirror (1940), has revealed our writers’ “strong, often 
passionate expression of the inadequacy of the Christian religion 
and the church to meet contemporary needs of the individual and 
society.” For example, Pearl Buck, once a Christian missionary 
to China, remarked in 1933 that the spirit of true religion was es- 
caping from the churches, making them of no practical value. 
_ Some years ago the playwright Maxwell Anderson, himself a 
preacher’s son, charged the church with neglect of the poor and 
needy and with nullifying the work of its foreign missionaries by 
the display of race prejudice at home. The poet Robinson Jeffers, 
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also the son of a clergyman, has, to be sure, paid a beautiful tribute 
to his father’s faith. But, while basically religious himself, Jeffers 
- thinks that Christianity is now decadent and that we must look 
to the humble and ignorant folk of our day for “the frame of faith 
that will form the future.” 

Not only are many of our creative writers filled with a passion 
for social justice, but some of the choicer spirits among them are 
sincerely seeking light on the eternal destiny of mankind and its 
relation to God. Archibald MacLeish, the. poet and playwright, 
whom some one has called our “unofficial poet-laureate,”’ has here- 
tofore been satisfied with a religion made up of brotherly love and 
self-sacrificing devotion to abstract ideals; but now he is seeking 
to discover man’s place in the universe and is deeply concerned 
with eternity. Eugene O’Neill, by his own confession vitally in- 
terested in the relation of man to God, once wrote a poor play called 
Dynamo to picture the futile attempt of a youth, who has aban- 
doned the Christian faith of his father, to find in electricity an, 
up-to-date divinity, the Great Mother of Eternal Life. Perhaps 
O’Neill had in mind the contention of the historian, Henry Adams, 
that whereas the Middle Ages worshiped the Virgin Mary as the 
source of spiritual power, our age has worshiped the Dynamo as a 
symbol of physical power. It was this materialism that led Sinclair 
Lewis to declare, in the speech with which he accepted the Nobel 
Prize for Literature: ““America, with all her wealth and power, 
has not produced a civilization good enough to satisfy the deeper 
cries of human creatures.’’ So, also, the late Sherwood Anderson, 
rejecting what he called “the ungodly materialism of the modern 
Protestant and the equally ungodly paganism” of the modern 
Catholic, sought blindly the God for whom he yearned. One night 
he felt so strongly the impulse to worship a superhuman power—in 
his own words, “to abase myself before something not human”— 
that, stepping into a moonlit road, he dropped to his knees in the 
dust. The restless spirit of the novelist Thomas Wolfe found ex-' 
pression in a series of autobiographical novels, the central theme 
of which is his search for a source of strength and wisdom to 
which his soul might unite itself in faith, The wise poet and 
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essayist George Santayana has given us an inspiring sonnet in 
which he urges us to choose the wisdom of the “inward vision”: 


Our knowledge is a torch of smoky fire 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a voice of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 

Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


Such strivings of sensitive souls justify the striking epithet that 
has been applied to our age, namely, “heaven-starved.” Or, as 
Van Wyck Brooks has put it, people today are hungry for courage, 
for positive faith, for ‘a world that is full of order and purpose.” 
The playwright, Paul Green, a professor in a state university and 
a religious man, has written a play indicting the godlessness and 
soullessness of our higher education. He makes a university sen- 
ior charge his professor with materialistic unbelief in the existence 
of the human soul. “I want something to believe in,” he exclaims, 
“something to inspire me, something to keep my faith in myself 
and in the human race.” 

This groping for God often leads to pantheistic mysticism. As 
Amos N. Wilder, in his book entitled Spiritual Aspects of the New 
Poetry, has well said, “All the higher readings of life ouside the 
Hebrew and Christian tradition tend to an elevated mystical pan- 
theism of one form or another.” For example, the novelist and 
playwright John Steinbeck conceives of God as “the one big soul 
everybody’s got a part of.” The novelist Thomas Mann once re- 
garded God as an impersonal All-Soul, an irrational life force. 
The poet Robinson Jeffers has combined a form of pantheism with 
another age-old substitute for Christianity common among culti- 
vated and ethical men, namely, the philosophy of stoicism. Turn- 
ing away in disgust from the vileness of mankind, Jeffers finds 
the beauty and the power of God—an “inhuman God”—in the 
stars and the tides, the enduring rocks and the strong, free crea- 
tures such as the hawk and the stallion. Occasionally a creative 
writer will stoop to the lower pantheism of instinct instead of the 
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higher pantheism of intuition. Thus the English novelist D. H. 
Lawrence goes to the subconscious mind seeking the energy he 
hopes to find in an irrational, impersonal, unmoral god. 

But, in spite of the widespread and sometimes hostile indifter- 
ence to Christianity, or indeed to any revealed religion, there are 
still men and women of letters who treat the Christian faith and 
the church with respect, even reverence. And, fortunately, the 
number of these has been increasing in the past dozen years. In 
her beautiful novel, Death Comes for the Archbishop, Willa Cather 
has paid an eloquent tribute to the work of two zealous Roman 
Catholic priests in New Mexico a century ago, and in a long narra- 
tive poem Canada’s leading poet (E. J. Pratt), himself a Prot- 
estant churchman, pays a similar tribute to the “Jesuit martyrs 
of Canada.” In his play, The Joyous Season, Philip Barry pictures 
the beneficent influence of a wise Roman Catholic nun. The fic- 
tionists Ruth Suckow and Margaret Deland have portrayed sym- 
pathetically and appreciatively the work of small-town Protestant 
ministers, such as Miss Suckow’s own father. Two recent novels, 
Wm. Saroyan’s Human Comedy and McKinley Kantor’s Happy 
Land, show the prominent and helpful part the church plays in 
the life of a small American town; Robert Nathan’s latest story, 
But Gently Day, makes much of an army chaplain. Robert Em- 
met Sherwood, in his noble play, There Shall Be No Night, points 
out the sustaining power of the Bible and its promises in time of 
stress and sorrow. The British novelist Aldous Huxley now finds 
the only hope of man to lie in the supernatural. 

In its issue of September 20, 1943, the Newsweek calls atten- 
tion to the “phenomenal interest’ in religious fiction just now: 
such novels as Werfel’s Song of Bernadette, Lloyd Douglas’s 
Robe, and Sholem Asch’s Nazarene and Apostle (Paul). Ina 
radio play of last year, Maxwell Anderson, who in earlier plays had 
lashed the Christians of our day, pictured a Nazi captain returning 
to God and finding peace in Him. Furthermore Eugene O’Neill, | 
in his play Days Without End, seems to have returned to the 
Catholic faith in which he, like the playwright Philip Barry and 
the essayist Agnes Repplier, was reared. 
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Some of the men of letters who have rejected as decadent the 
Protestantism in which they were reared, have joined the Roman 
Catholic Church. For example, the American fictionist Ernest 
Hemingway, the English poet Auden, the Norwegian novelist Sig- 
rid Undset. The appeal of Catholicism to these writers appears to 
lie in what Ben Ames Williams, in his recent novel The Time of 
Peace, calls “its eternal quality, . . . its tradition of long service 
and loyalty.” Yet, in a current novel, Upton Sinclair attacks the 
Catholic Church, and James T. Farrell’s treatment of it in his 
stories of Chicago is none too favorable. 

The most conspicuous conversion to Christianity and the Cath- 
olic Church is that of T. S. Eliot, the learned and gifted poet, play- 
wright, and critic. Born in St. Louis, Eliot is now a naturalized 
Englishman; but his fame and influence are international. Eliot 
is an avowed champion of the orthodox Christian faith, of Chris- 
tian education, and of the Anglo-Catholic Church. For he feels 
that our civilization needs the church with its orthodoxy and tra- 
dition to correct and elevate the moral habits of communities. In 
a pageant-play entitled The Rock, Eliot has pictured the church as 
the Rock of Ages, standing firm and safe and calm in a world con- 
fused and dark and fearful. But it is a refuge neglected by the 
speeding motorists of the age who have broken the ties that once 
bound them to family and neighbors. Where there is no temple, 
argues Eliot, there can be no homes. And “if humility and purity 
be not in the heart, they are not in the home; and if they are not in 
the home they are not in the City... . Alone with God he asserts 
you first learn brotherhood with man.” Apparently mindful of 
the modern Christian martyrs in Europe, Eliot has written a not- 
able play based on the career of Thomas a Becket, the martyr of 
Canterbury, a drama entitled Murder in the Cathedral. Eliot 
makes one of the characters, his mouthpiece, utter these triumphant 
and reassuring words: The church is “triumphant in adversity. It 
is fortified by persecution; it is supreme so long as men will die for 
it.’ Elsewhere in his writings Eliot defends Christianity against 
those literary artists of our time who accuse it of killing human joy. 
The Christian’s life, Eliot asserts, is more truly happy than is the 
life of the wordling. 
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But we should not overlook the writers of recent times who 
have remained avowed Protestants: the novelist and playwright 
Thornton Wilder, the poets Vachel Lindsay and John Crowe Ran- 
son, the short story writer and poet Stephen Vincent Benét, the 
novelist Ole Rolvaag, Ruth Suckow, and Lloyd Douglas. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the writers of our day have had 
much to say about Jesus. Lloyd Douglas’ Robe, a twentieth- 
century Ben Hur, is designed to show how the crucified Saviour 
drew unto Himself an aristocratic young Roman, just as in Wal- 
lace’s novel he drew the young Jewish nobleman, Ben Hur. In- 
deed, Dr. Douglas might well have taken as a text the words of 
Jesus, “And I, if I be lifted up, shall draw all men unto me.” 
Other stories of the life of Jesus have been told by Sholem Asch, 
Maxwell Anderson, and Manuel Komroff. Among the forth- 
coming books of this autumn is Komroft’s biography of Jesus 
which tells the story of the life of Christ “entirely in the language” 
of the Bible. 

The poets, too, have paid tributes to the Man of Nazareth. 
Ezra Pound, in his well-known “Ballad of the Goodly Fere,” has 
corrected the over-emphasis that often has been put on the gentle- 
ness of Jesus. Using Simon Zelotes as his spokesman, he pays 
tribute to the vigorous manliness of the Master: 


No capon priest was our goodly fere, 
But a man of men was he. 


Carl Sandburg, in his scathing attack on Billy Sunday entitled 
“To a Contemporary Bunkshooter,” emphasizes Jesus’ champion- 
ship of the exploited and distressed masses: the way he healed 
their sick, gave them hope, and made them feel cleaner for having 
been near Him. The proletarian poet Kenneth Patchen admits 
that, even for the Marxian poet, Jesus is a better subject than 
Lenin. The Afro-American poet, Countee Cullen, in a long poem 
entitled “The Black Christ,” shows how a young negro’s blas- 
phemous mockeries after the lynching of his brother are trans- 
formed by his mother’s patient, unshakable faith into humble trust 
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in the Saviour. The humorist-poet Ogden Nash, strangely enough, 
has given us a beautiful Christmas poem in which he laments our 
loss of faith in the Babe of Bethlehem: 


Two ultimate laws alone we know, 
The ledger and the sword— 

So far away, so long ago, 

We lost the infant Lord. 


Only the children clasp His hands; 
His voice speaks low to them; 

And still for them the shining band 
Wings over Bethlehem. 


Harry Kemp sees in Jesus the answer to the deepest needs of 
mankind : 


He comes to give the world’s starved heart the perfect love it needs— 
Still speaking to the hearts of men, though shamed and crucified, 
The Master of the centuries who will not be denied. 


Have our creative writers a message for us in the dark hour 
of world war, an hour which Waldo Frank has called “the greatest 
moral and spiritual crisis in human history?” Yes, they have a 
threefold message. 

First, they seek to interpret the suffering so widespread to- 
day. Like a Hebrew prophet of old, Philip Barry sees in hurnan 
suffering a just punishment for human sin. His play, Here Come 
the Clowns, maintains the thesis that not God but man is respo.- 
sible for the sin and consequent suffering in the world. Since man 
brings suffering on himself through foolish choices, he must bear 
the suffering patiently. Eugene O’Neill, in his early play, Beyond 
the Horizon, a play that seems to reflect his own wild youth and 
his subsequent attack of incipient tuberculosis, argues that through 
suffering one may atone for one’s false choices and in the end be 
ennobled as well as made wise. Thornton Wilder concludes, in The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, that the sorrow over the death of a loved 
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one may reform the life of a foolish or evil person. But Marc 
Connelly, in his noble play, The Green Pastures, asserts that it 1s 
only the bitter suffering and death of the Son of God that can 
move the hard hearts of sinners to contrite and grateful love. 

The second message of our writers to our warring world is a 
warning against the spread of the plague of hatred. The Ameri- 
can poet Edna St. Vincent Millay and the English essayist H. M. 
Tomlinson have both begged their fellow-countrymen to abstain 
from malice and bitterness toward the cruelly fanatical Nazis and 
Nipponese. Can this be done? asks Miss Millay. ‘Yes, with God’s 
help,” she assures us. 

The third message our writers bring to our troubled souls is a 
plea for deeper spirituality in modern life. The literary. scholar 
and critic Howard Mumford Jones has recently urged a shift from 
technical training to an education that emphasizes spiritual values. 
The playwright Maxwell Anderson has suggested that we turn 
for help and inspiration to the contemplation of Jesus. Waido 
Frank, in a book of the current year (1943), has traced the demo- 
cratic emphasis on the dignity and rights of the individual man to 
Judaism and Christianity. He urges us to move forward to “the 
freedom that dwells in justice and knowledge that is in love.” 
Such progress, the novelist Struthers Burt has told us, must rest 
upon the foundation of the Christian religion. Ina meditation for 
Thanksgiving, 1943, the veteran novelist Booth Tarkington bids 
us Americans to press onward, faithful to our ideals of justice 
and liberty, and grateful above all else for what he calls “the good 
will of God.” 

To summarize, it is encouraging to find strong ethical feeling 
so prevalent in our creative writers. It is also encouraging to 
discover that an increasing and influential minority among them 
is affirming religious truths and values. But the majority is still 
made up of men and women without religious convictions: either 
sophisticated scoffers or earnest agnostics, groping for the truth. 
There is, to be sure, much sincere, if misty, spirituality. Never- 
theless, Van Wyck Brooks is right when he affirms the general 
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need of elevation in our presentday literature. And Robert Nathan 
voices the yearning of many a heart when he prays: 


God of pity and love, return to this earth, ~ 
Darkness is loose upon the world, the Devil 
Walks in the land, and there is nothing worth. 
Return, O Lord, that men may see once more 
The kindly paths, the old and loving ways. 

Let us not die of evil in the night. 

Let there be God again. Let there be light. 


As if in answer to Nathan’s prayer, the Harvard sociologist 
Sorokin predicts that the materialism of the past generation will 
soon pass away and give way to religion, or, at least, to an idealis- 
tic philosophy; that our men of genius will turn from technology 
and science to religion and ethics; that our culture will gradually 
become spiritual. Can it be that the new interest in religion on the 
part of such eminent writers as Eugene O’ Neill, Maxwell Ander- 
son, T. S. Eliot, Sigrid Undset, Ernest Hemingway, and Aldous 
Huxley constitutes the first stage of such a change, and is Struthers 
Burt right when he informs us that “the majority of men and 
women” are coming to the conclusion that the truth may be found 
in Christianity ? 


TOWARD A NEW LUTHERAN ETHIC 


HAROLD C. LETTS 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


W* ARE Lutherans in this day, because we recognize in the doc- 
trine of justification by faith an ultimate religious truth which 
cannot be abandoned, for it alone, by embracing the grace offered 
in the atonement, comprehends and solves the human dilemma of 
perennial sinfulness standing under the rigorous judgment of the 
Christian law of love. It was Luther who first saw fully the 
reality of this dilemma and therefore gave primary significance to 
the orthodox doctrine of justification, which previously, even in 
Paul and Augustine, had not been clearly delineated from its com- 
panion doctrine of sanctification. 

The logic of Luther’s argument starts with the judgment on 
man that “all have sinned and come short of the glery of God” 
(Rom. 3:23). He interpreted St. Paul, in Galatians 5:16, to 
mean :* . 


The flesh of no faithful man is so good, which being offended, would not 
bite and devour, or at least omit somewhat of that commandment of love. 
Yet even at the first brunt he cannot refrain himself, but is angry with his 
neighbor, desireth to be revenged, and hateth him as an enemy, or at least 
loveth him not so much as he should do, and as this commandment requireth. 


Here are the law of love and the fact of sin, set forth together. 
Sin is seen as an actual and perennial factor in the life of even the 
faithful man. Alongside such evils there exist other more spiritual 
evils which Luther considered a part of sin, for he writes in his 
commentary on Genesis :” 


The same calamitous state on account of sin rests upon us also, even in the 
midst of all our spiritual gifts, for although we may have faith and live in 


1 Luther, 4 Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians (New York: 1860), p. 504. 
2 Luther, A Commentary on Genesis. Vol. I, p. 193. 
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faith, yet we cannot be free from doubt, fear, and the sensible awe of death. 
These just punishments of original sin our holy fathers in faith deeply saw 
and felt. 


The culminating expression of the sinful element in human life is 
seen by Luther to be hatred of God. “We not only do not feel our- 
selves free from sin, not only do not feel ourselves secure in the 
goodness of God, but labor under hatred of God and despair of 
His goodness and mercy.’ 

Thus it is clear that sin plays its baneful role in all human life, 

even among those who through faith are subject to the workings 

of the Holy Spirit. There is only one way to peace and recon- 
ciliation with God, and that is trust in the mercy of God for the 
remission of sins through the sufferings and resurrection of 
Christ.* Grace, which alone can overcome our hatred of God, is 
for Lutherans “nothing but God’s kindness toward us, or the will 
of God taking pity on us.’” It is in this kindness and pity of God 
that men are justified, their fears dissipated, and the joy of living 
restored. 

Before he proclaimed it as the Gospel, all this was a spiritual 
experience for Luther, an experience to which he came only after 
the most desperate kind of search for a way of peace with the God 
of love, whom he failed to emulate, no matter how often or earn- 
estly he tried. Therefore it is natural that faith in God’s mercy 
and grace should be the supreme religious and ethical value for 
Luther.* It was the supreme religious value because it was the 
way of reconciliation and salvation. It was the highest ethical 
value because, for Luther, ethical values hinged on religious values, 
and, furthermore, because faith made a life of love possible. Once 
he was set free from the fear and guilt in his own conscience, 
Luther felt the spiritual power to serve men freely and gladly. 
So he set forth his paradox of the Christian life: ““A Christian 


3 Ibid., p. 226. 

4 Luther, “On Christian Liberty,” in Primary Works, p. 107. 

5 W. T. Whitely, The Doctrine of Grace (London: 1932), p. 180. 
6 McGiffert, Protestant Thought before Kant, p. 24. 
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man is the most free lord of all, and subject to none; a Christian 
man is the most dutiful servant of all, and subject to everyone.” 

In this concept of Christian liberty we begin to find the 
ethical consequences of the doctrine of justification by faith. 
Primarily, Christian liberty is, in Luther’s thought, a concept of 
spiritual freedom from the threats and penalties of divine law, 
from the bondage of fear and remorse before God. These threats 
and penalties were a necessary part of the preaching of God’s 
Word, for they set forth the moral structure of life. Justification 
does not set aside this structure, but it transforms our relation to 
that structure by removing our fear and leading us in thankfulness 
for the atonement to conform our lives to that structure. In other 
words, God’s Law condemns us as sinners, but justification takes 
away the threat of that condemnation. The Law is set aside and 
yet remains. 

It is no wonder that preaching often fails to hold such a 
paradox in equilibrium and that laymen and preachers have taken 
advantage of this concept of liberty to relax the moral tension in 
their lives. This tension is always difficult to maintain. For 
Lutherans it has often been cut by an unwarranted use of justifi- 
cation to remove the significance of sin, rather than to remove the 
fear and remorse resulting from sin. The ethical struggle is even 
more likely to be relaxed in Lutheranism because social and ethical 
values are definitely subordinated to the personal spiritual value 
of faith and justification. For example, Luther wrote: 


Thus a Christian ought to be content with this form of God, obtained by faith 
(Phil. 2:5-8), except that .. . he ought to increase this faith till it be per- 
fected. For this faith is his life, justification, and salvation, preserving his 
person itself and making it pleasing to God. 


If faith is the crucial element in life, preserving our person and 
making it pleasing to God, then the ethical rigor of the law of love 
is relaxed. Certainly this has been the effect in the traditionally 
Lutheran churches as compared with those of Calvinist or Ar- 


7 Luther, “On Christian Liberty,” in Primary Works, p. 104. 
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minian persuasion. Luther the Reformer would not have had it 
so, nor would any devout Christian. Nevertheless, and perhaps 
unconsciously, this has been a tendency in Lutheranism. 

This much for the general ethical tone of the Reformation. 
Its political concepts were drawn chiefly from the Pauline con- 
ception of the divine ordinance of government found in the thir- 
teenth chapter of Romans, which harmonized well with the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. In this conception, government was 
viewed as originating in the will of God as a “dyke” against sin. 
Irenaeus wrote that “since men hated their fellow-men and fell 
into confusion of every kind, God set some men over others 
imposing the fear of man upon man.”* Luther felt very strongly 
that a powerful government was necessary to suppress evil and 
avoid anarchy. His argument runs as follows:° 


Therefore in the world it is necessary to have a strong government to keep 
the people from robbery and to return what they have robbed. . . . The state 
is necessary to prevent anarchy, that peace should not perish and that com- 
merce and community shall not be destroyed. All this would happen if we 
_ tried to govern according to the Gospel and did not govern evil with laws 
and force and compel them to do what is right. 


- To the idea that government was created as a dyke against sin 
was added the thought that, since “there is no power but of God” 
(Rom. 13:1), any existing order or government ought to be ac- 
cepted as of divine origin. This was the character which the “‘ter- 
ritorial state” had for Luther, regardless of its violation or ful- 
fillment of the love ethic. 

Let us point out here the considerable degree of validity in 
the concept of the divine ordinance of government. As Brunner 
' says: “First of all the basis for human life must be created, the 
framework, the vessel, in which alone, indeed, human life can exist 
at all, that is, ‘the orders.’’’ Government can organize institutions 
of mercy to care for the whole public need in a way that private 


8 Quoted by Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 155. 
9 Quoted by Betcke in Luthers Sosialethik. 
10 Brunner, The Divine Imperative, p. 224, 
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charity can never accomplish. Government may protect minorities, 
promote greater equality, and restrain the egoism of those holding 
positions of power. Thus government may promote social health » 
as opposed to the chaos and anarchy of a disordered society. This 
is the context of St. Paul’s declaration of the divine sanction of 
the state, for he speaks of the ruler as being a minister of God 
to us for good in God’s service (Rom. 13:4) as well as for the 
restraint and punishment of evil. 

Of course it was impossible to ignore the manifest iniquities 
of particular governments, so all orthodox writers have admitted 
the contradiction between statecraft and the law of love. Thus 
politics was viewed as essentially unredeemable by Luther, and the 
law of love became a judgment upon politics. Since, in his theory 
of sin, all life was held to be without the possibility of perfection, 
the unredeemable character of political life was a part of the same 
problem for which a religious solution existed only in the hope 
of justification. 

However much truth is contained in this analysis made by 
orthodox Protestantism, it is true that it also endangered the nerve 
of ethical challenge. What motive exists to apply the law of love 
to an institution whose divine origin and character are already 
assumed, especially one thought to be incapable of redemption? 
This doctrine of the divine orders, with its collateral concept of 
obedience and submission to these orders (Rom. 13:2), is a major 
source of ethical conservatism in Lutheranism. 

Among the orthodox churches a second source of political 
ideas, namely the natural law theories of Stoicism, was used to 
supplement this Pauline conception of the divine orders. Since 
the love perfectionism of the Sermon on the Mount was held to be 
inapplicable directly to a sinful world where, in political affairs, 
one had to choose between relative goods and evils, and where 
force and coercion were necessary to achieve these relative goods, 
Christian men had to find some other basis than love perfectionism. 
for guidance in political judgment. Hence they used Stoic natural 
law, founded on human reason, and having as its guiding i 
justice and equality. 
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Calvin made full use of these concepts, writing that “equality 
must be the scope, rule, and end of all laws.””* On the other hand, 
when Luther made use of the concept of natural law, he made the 
second table of the Ten Commandments its content rather than 
justice and equality. For him, human reason indicated such prin- 
ciples as “Thou shalt not kill” and ‘““Thou shalt not steal” as the 
true laws of nature. Here we recall how Luther used the Fourth 
Commandment to teach obedience to government. Thus, by in- 
cluding this commandment under the natural law, he used the latter 
concept further to establish his primary political principle of sub- 
mission to the existing order. Whereas Calvin used natural law 
ideas of justice to create an ethical impulse to political reform, 
Luther changed the content of natural law to that of obedience 
and used it as an instrument of political conservatism. 

Luther’s deep pessimism regarding the sinfulness of man in 
his political life led him to apply the Pauline doctrine of obedience 
to the “higher powers” with strict literalness. The fear of anarchy 
was for him a much more conscious fear than that of tyranny. 
Hence “order” was given a much higher value than justice in his 
political theory. At this point Calvinism, with its feeling that God 
raises up men to rebel and punish evil-doers among kings and 
nations, achieved a greater ethical impact upon society than Lu- 
theranism. 

Calvin apparently recognized two facts: (1) That the Pauline 
teaching should be interpreted to command loyalty to the principles 
of order and community in human affairs, and (2) That a tyran- 
nical government may be the very source of the chaos which Luther 
feared. In such a case, to be obedient to tyranny is to be opposed 
to order, and loyalty to order would have to mean rebellion against 
tyranny. As a matter of fact, Luther acted like a Calvinist in 
assisting in the organization of the Smalkald League.” But his 
followers have not usually been so liberal in their Lutheranism. 


11 Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, Bk. 4, Ch. 20, Paragraph 16. 
12 “Politics and Prophecy,” by Cyril Richardson, in The Review of Religion, Jan. 
1937, 
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Whatever little place Luther left for the law of love in his 
political theory, he kept it vital in the personal realm of life. This 
resulted in what Troeltsch calls a dualistic ethic.” Thus a magis- 
trate might be called to suppress a peasant’s demonstration by 
force of arms. He might do this as an “official” of government 
charged by God to uphold the public order. But if a peasant came 
knocking at the magistrate’s back door asking for food, he must 
share his whole living with him, for here the love commandment 
applies with full rigor. By personal example and by some masterly 
preaching, Luther developed this “personal” side of his ethic, so 
that even in the Augsburg Confession we are told to obey God 
rather than man if commanded to sin. However, Luther most 
often defined sin as disobedience rather than as injustice or tyranny. 

It should be pointed out here that I have offered a statement 
of only the main trend of the Lutheran ethic and have not taken 
account of the many variations, adjustments, and even contra- 
dictions which appeared when the ethic was applied to particular 
circumstances. The accuracy of my exposition must be seen as 
the outline of the principal tendencies of Lutheranism as revealed 
in Luther’s writings and in the subsequent actions and develop- 
ments in the Lutheran churches. Most of orthodox Protestantism | 
has followed the same conservative, and at times reactionary, bent. 
It might be pointed out that many Protestants have reacted against 
orthodoxy partly because of the revealed inadequacies of this 
ethic, and partly because of the influence of the general liberal 
culture which surrounds us today. They have taken the perfec- 
tionist tangent of the “Social Gospel,” largely found in the sec- 
tarian groups. 

In summary, the conservatism of the Lutheran ethic has 
been partly due to the primary ethical and religious value attached 
to faith. This resulted in an unnecessary weakening of emphasis 
on the law of love, which was stressed only in personal relationships 
and as a critical judgment upon all political acts. In addition, this 
ethic has been ultra-conservative, and often a bulwark of the status 
quo, because of its acceptance of the divine ordinance of govern- 


13. Ernst Troeltsch, Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, Vol. 2. 
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ment and the necessity of obedience to the existing order or state. 
As such it has contributed very little to a solution of the problem 
of justice, which requires the continual readjustment of society 
in the light of changing circumstances. 

It is not the belief of this writer that the ethical conservatism 
(some would say failure) of Lutheranism can be overcome by giv- 
ing up the implications of our doctrine of justification by faith and 
going over to the perfectionist position of liberalism. In the first 
place, one dare not make religion simply the tool of ethics. More 
important is the second reason, that any abandonment and neglect 
of the truth is not going to lead to either ethical or religious victory 
in the Christian life. Moreover, there are ethical insights in the 
Gospels which have been unnecessarily obscured or left unde- 
veloped in our use of the doctrine of justification. Certainly, then, 
we must attempt a reformulation of our ethical position in order 
to keep in proper focus the whole Gospel and make more effective 
the special values of the doctrine of justification. 

In this reformulation, one of the crucial issues is the relation 
of “faith” and “love.” Luther was concerned to emphasize the 
primary value of faith and always suggested that an active vital 
love would grow out of the joy in justification. The love com- 
mandment was emphasized only in personal relationships, or as an 
ultimate judgment upon all human life and all schemes of justice, 
and then with such pessimism that little ethical tension or power 
was created by the judgment. In our reformulation, it must be 
made clear that “faith” and “love” stand in a dialectical relation- 
ship to each other. 

We live in a day of man’s “easy conscience.” There is little 
humbleness or repentance about our social relationships. Unless 
the law of love is rigorously asserted, we shall have no conscious- 
ness of sin and guilt. Without such a consciousness of sin and 
guilt, our teaching of faith and justification will seem rather ir- 
relevant. But if, through the love commandment, we can be made 
aware of our inhumanity toward man, then perhaps the immensity 
of our pride before God will be shattered and we shall be made 
aware of our need for His healing grace. That is one part of the 
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dialectic between “faith” and “love.” The second part is Luther’s 
familiar insight that real “faith” is ever active and working 
through “love,” stooping to serve one’s neighbor. But through 
a new understanding of the relevancy of the love commandment 
to the social and political aspects of life, this traditional insight 
will be broadened and sharpened in meaning. In this refocusing 
of the love commandment, its rigor and tension must be established 
in three relationships. vi 

In the first place, it must be emphasized’as a law of judgment 
upon all life, and upon all political concepts or schemes of justice, 
revealing their inadequacies when measured against love’s stand- 
ards. “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Heavenly Father is 
perfect” (Matt. 5:48) is no idle word. It is the ultimate law of 
life; anything less than that is imperfect and often destructive of 
other life. The message of the First Epistle of John must he in 
the heart of every man to make him forever dissatisfied. Luther 
applied the law of love in this first way as a judgment upon all life, 
but, as he did not apply it in the following two ways, he drew only 
pessimistic conclusions regarding the problem of politics from it. 

Secondly, the love commandment must be used as a means 
of discriminating between different schemes of justice. If Lu- 
therans had not been so obsessed by the inadequacies of all arrange- 
ments of politics, they might have seen that there is a significant 
difference “between the justice, moderation, and equity of Titus 
or Trajan, and the rage, intemperance, and cruelty of Caligula, or 
Nero, or Domitian,” as Calvin once pointed out.** Love should be 
the means of pointing out this difference and choosing between the 
various schemes of justice. The failure today of many Christians 
to see any difference worth fighting to preserve between the fascism 
of Hitler’s new order and the democracy of the United Nations 
is partly a belief that all politics are equally corrupt, and partly a 
belief that no political scheme, unless perfect, may be supported 
by the Christian. The first belief fails to discriminate properly 
between fascism and democracy by means of this law of love. The 
second belief fails to see that no politics can ever be perfect when 


14 Calvin’s Institutes, Book 3, Ch. 14, Paragraph 2. 
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judged by love’s standard, and that the only choice ever offered 
is between relative goods and relative evils. We have a tendéncy 
to laugh at the little achievements of 2,500 years of desperate 
struggle and sacrifice to build new standards of justice into life 
as compared with the utopias we can visualize as just around the 
corner. We need something of Luther’s sense of the sinful element 
in every human enterprise, and Calvin’s appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the difference between various political arrangements, to 
comprehend how significant are the achievements of justice that 
love points out. 

Incidentally, as one learns to choose between fascism and 
democracy and accepts the burden of this war, the tragedy and 
pathos of political life become all too clear. In that moment, 
justification by faith takes on new meaning and reassuring reality. 
Who can make the desperate choices that love requires and cling 
to them unless he know that he must yield this burden to God, who 
alone can finally arbitrate the issue? 

But to continue, the third way that love must be affirmed by 
Christianity is as the source of, and inspiration for, higher and 
more imaginative schemes of justice. This is the great contri- 
bution which liberalism has made to the full understanding of 
Christ’s message. It has pointed out the implications of Biblical 
teachings for social patterns and goals. For instance, in the treat- 
ment of criminals, love demands that we seek not to retaliate and 
punish the criminal, but to correct and redeem. That we have made 
some progress in this field is almost wholly due to Christian 
idealism. 

The orthodox Protestants have not been impressed, on the 
whole, with this third implication of the love commandment. In 
an earlier quotation we cited Luther as saying that to govern by 
the Gospel would only result in chaos. However much truth there 
is in that judgment, it served to make love completely irrevelant 
to politics in the eyes of many Lutherans, so that they have felt 
little call to make a contribution to statecraft. Also those who 
today are concerned to point out the difference between fascism 
and democracy, and to defend the latter, often fail to realize that 
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because democracy had not been improved and strengthened under 
the impact of this third tension of love, it invited the attack of 
fascism. A more strenuous application of the Christian ethic to 
the world might have prevented the growth of fascism. 

It becomes clear that the three applications of the law of love 
—(1) asa law of judgment upon all life lest we accept any achieve- 
ment of justice as a final good and sanctify it, (2) as a means of 
discrimination between different schemes of justice lest we fail 
to make effective our Christian conscience, and (3) as the source 
of, and inspiration for, higher schemes of justice lest we accept 
present achievements as the only possible arrangements of life— 
must be used together and considered in toto if we are to avoid 
the various pitfalls into which the Christian ethic has fallen in the 
past. Particularly must we stress the second and third if we are 
to avoid the conservatism of the Lutheran Church’s past. 

Furthermore, love must be translated into the terms of politics 
if it is to avoid the almost purely personal connotation it had for 
Luther. Some such reinterpretation in terms of the Stoic idea of 
the natural law of justice and equality as the following one must 
be made: “Since the law of love demands that all life be affirmed, 
the principle that all conflicting claims of life be equally affirmed 
is a logical approximation of the law of love in a world in which 
conflict is inevitable.”** The affirmation of life would mean its 
freedom to develop into its highest self. But since in this finite 
world, this results in conflict with other persons, the only feasible 
good would be the equal opportunity for development along with 
others. Thus the interrelatedness of love and equality brings the 
Christian ethic into contact with lite. Equality seems to be much 
closer to the love ethic than does the concept of obedience to 
authority. Therefore it must become the dominant political goal 
of Christianity. 

Yet in every society there will be those recalcitrant members 
who trespass upon the rights of others and seek to gain ascendancy 
over them. Chaos would soon result, just as Luther feared, unless 
the recalcitrant and power-seeking members of society were re- 


15 Niebuhr, 4n Interpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 149. 
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strained and the accepted scheme of justice were forciby main- 
tained. Still, even such police-power has within it the seeds of 
tyranny against which men must also contend. This balancing of 
tyranny and anarchy is a perennial problem in politics and involves 
both the application and the compromise of the law of love. In its 
application every scheme of justice must be held under the scrutiny 
and criticism of love to see wherein it fails to achieve equality. 
Love may then suggest ways of amending and correcting it. And 
yet it must be forcibly maintained and advanced. This involves 
the violation and compromise of love that resists not evil with evil. 

By what right does one suggest that a person compromise 
with love and thus commit sin? By what right does a magistrate 
or soldier kill? The doctrine of Christian liberty suggests a 
principle of compromise. Traditionally, Christian liberty has 
meant the abrogation of the Law, or the acknowledgment that 
there is no one manner of conduct finally pleasing to God, but that 
all are included under sin in the ultimate judgment of the Gospel. 
Is that not the implication of the third chapter of Romans? Truly 
we must judge between different modes of conduct according to the 
Spirit and the law of love in Christ Jesus, as the eighth chapter of 
Romans teaches. But that involves weighing all the factors in the 
particular situation and all the results of various courses of action. 

Thus, if a refusal to bear arms means that relatively innocent 
Poles and Czechs must suffer persecution and the whole system of 
democratic justice be threatened, the one who refuses to bear arms 
cannot be said to have completely fulfilled the love commandment. 
His action must be weighed according to its results, just as must 
that of the soldier. This is not to deny the role of the conscientious 
objector, but to suggest that he, too, is involved in the problem of 
compromise. Since all are involved in sin, our liberty is to act 
according to our best insight, trusting in God’s mercy and in the 
guidance of the Spirit. Luther once said that we are to “sin 
bravely.” According to the context, I think he meant that we are 
to act in faith rather than to remain quiescent, even though acting 
involves a choice between two evils, not however using this liberty 
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“as a cloak of maliciousness but as the servants of God” (I Peter 
2.16); 

If one accepts political responsibility, one can find no position 
completely free from compromise. We face the alternatives of 
withdrawing from the world or living in it by means of those 
tragic choices which lie between lesser and greater evils and 
those happier choices between lesser and greater goods. For 
those of us who feel called to acknowledge political responsibility, 
the doctrine of justification by faith provides an answer to the 
spiritual problem of compromise. On the other hand, we need 
the rigorous assertion of the law of love against us by the per- 
fectionist lest we make that compromise too easily. 

Can the acceptance of political responsibility be a debatable 
question for the Christian? St. Paul’s doctrine of obedience to 
the divine ordinance of government (if understood in its general 
and not its specific meaning) is a clear call to political responsi- 
bility. It has already been pointed out how government is es- 
sential for the promotion of good in the community as well as for 
the prevention of evil. St. Paul was mindful of this, and thus he 
charged the Christians in Rome to obey their government, which 
was a source of stability and order, even of justice, in that day. 
That was the specific meaning of Romans 13. When one attempts 
to deduce a general truth regarding the relation of all Christians 
to the problem of government and politics, what does this counsel 
of obedience mean? To the writer’s mind, Luther was too literal 
in his interpretation when he implied that Christians should be 
obedient to the immediate government of which they are citizens 
or subjects. Rather the general interpretation of Romans 13 
should be a call to all Christians to recognize their responsibility 
for community life and the social order. That would imply whole- 
hearted support of good government and a sincere attempt to 
remedy the abuses of evil government. This interpretation of 
the principle of obedience will bolster the ethical rigor of the law 
of love, and at the same time be a necessary challenge to those 
perfectionists who, in seeking fulfillment of the love command- 
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ment, neglect the harsh problems of preserving against its enemies 
the order of justice already achieved. 

I have now dealt with the three main problems: The first is 
the proper balancing of the concepts of faith and love so that 
both the ethical rigor of the latter and the religious depth of the 
doctrine of justification are fully preserved. Secondly I have 
sought to develop the social implications of the love command- 
ment so that its ethical rigor is not lost in purely personal 
emphases, but rather finds expression in the political concepts of 
equality and justice. Finally I have tried to deal with the political 
responsibility which devolves upon the Christian because love is 
thwarted either in anarchy or tyranny. Hence a healthy society 
must be one of the first objectives of Christianity. Nevertheless 
I have pointed out that men must hold all political enterprises 
under the burning scrutiny of love. When that is done, then the 
pathos of our human situation will become clear and we shall 
see again the relevancy and meaning of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. 

In developing this thought, I have tried to remain true to 
the unique religious insights of Luther, and at the same time to 
reformulate the ethical concepts of Lutheranism more in accord- 
ance with the full meaning of the Scriptures. In this latter 
endeavor, it has been necessary and helpful to distinguish between 
the specific and literal meaning of the writers (particularly St.. 
Paul) and the general principles that could be deduced therefrom. 
But I recognize that the task is not completed, even to my own 
satisfaction. Much less is this a final statement of the Lutheran 
position. Let us hope that these suggestions will serve as a 
stimulus to the church to re-examine its position in a day when 
the world is looking to it for guidance. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN AND THE 
NEW DOGMATICS 


BENJAMIN LOTZ 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


HAT the Lutheran Church in America needs a new formu- 
lation of its systematic theology has become a familiar saying. 
In fact, there is little question about the need. There is a question, 
however, whether the church is really ready to produce such a 
system. A certain amount of preliminary work must be done not 
only to lighten the actual performance of the task but also to make 
it more apparent what direction the system will take. The most 
valuable phases of this spade work will lie in the field of what 
might be called “dogmatical prolegomena.” At least our dog- 
maticians must see some of the theological presuppositions that 
are involved. 

The extended discussions carried on between representatives 
of the United Lutheran Church and those of other Lutheran 
bodies have thrown some light not only on the possibility of 
greater unity but also on the understanding and the elucidation 
of the Scriptures. More needs to be done, but a start has been 
made. It is quite true that the discussion on the inspiration of 
the Bible has revealed a point of cleavage as well as a point of 
agreement; yet this discussion has cleared up, as never before, 
certain phases of theology from the viewpoint of the new dog- 
matic. 

A like procedure ought to be followed for other aspects of 
theological truth and its dogmatical formulation. It ought to be 
evident, however, that this dare not be left exclusively to the pro- 
fessional theologians. Granted that. both scholarship and clarity 
of thought and expression are their prerogatives—though not 
their exclusive prerogatives—they have been exceedingly reticent 
in producing this long desired dogmatic. Apparently, if the past 
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is a reliable guide, some of this work must be left to the pastor. 
He can furnish considerable stimulation. And in so far as the 
pastor is a good Lutheran, he must be a theologian, too. Perhaps 
the pastor will rush in “where the angels have feared to tread.’” 

One of these dogmatische Vorfragen that ought to concern 
us is the place which the more recent (though in a sense century- 
old) interpretation of St. John’s Gospel will have in the formu- 
lation of the new American Lutheran system of dogmatics. It 
is not a question of the place of the Gospel in the New Testament 
canon. That place is secure, though a discussion of the canon and 
its basis in presentday Lutheran theology is a subject that would 
be particularly helpful in the formulation of this new dogmatic. 
Neither is this a question of inspiration—a fact that will be dis- 
cussed more fully later—but it is a question, for our present 
purpose, solely of interpretation. 

It is not our present purpose to anticipate all possible results 
from a study of the relationship of the newer interpretation of 
the Gospel of St. John and the new dogmatics. In a sense, how- 
ever, it can hardly be avoided, and in another sense the writer of 
the new dogmatics ought to take cognizance of as many of the 
issues involved as possible. For in the last century the interpre- 
tation of the Gospel of St. John has undergone a change, due 
largely to a different way of looking at ancient literary writings. 
Today even the most conservative theologians are well aware of 
this change and there is abundant evidence to indicate this in their 
literary work. To the present time, however, American Lutheran 
dogmaticians seem oblivious to what has happened. This dare not 
continue in any new dogmatics that is written. 

The failure of American Lutheran dogmaticians to consider 
the apparent differences between the Synoptic Gospels and St. 
John, or to weigh these differences in their formulation of the 
Christian faith, may be due either to the fact that they wrote too 
long ago or else to the fact that their works were antiquated before 
they were ever printed. Such an obvious oversight, with all of 


1 Cf. “Every Man His Own Theologian,” in THe LurHeran CHurcH QUARTERLY, 


July 1943, 
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its implications, dare not happen again if Lutheran theology is 
to gain the self-respect it deserves and at the same time remain 
true to its great traditions of fearless search for the truth. The 
great classical leaders of modern Lutheran theology—like von 
Hofman, Frank, Luthardt, Vilmar, Preuss, Stange, and Elert— 
would never have closed their eyes to new facts and theories. If 
uncomfortable theories raise their heads, a Lutheran theologian 
dares not retreat but must marshal truth as his ally. Our Amer- 
ican Lutheran attitude—perhaps generally characteristic of the 
United Lutheran Church—seems to be to evade what might prove 
to be an unpleasant Auseinandersetzung. Frequently this attitude 
has been defended, not on the basis of irrelevancy (which would 
have been untrue), but apparently on the ground that faith might 
be shaken by such a discussion. Many pastors can look back over 
the years spent in the seminary and substantiate what has been said. 

To bring this matter into the foreground, it might be well 
to state a modern, though generally conservative, interpretation 
of the Gospel of St. John. For the view of authorship, contents, 
and purpose of this Gospel, I have relied largely on Friedrich 
Heiler, not only because of his generally conservative position but 
also to show the view held by one who is not, strictly speaking, 
a specialist in the New Testament field? Among American Lu- 
therans, a not too greatly dissimilar attitude is held by Professor 
H. C. Alleman, at least in regard to the contents and the purpose 
of the Gospel if not in regard to its authorship. The question of 
authorship, however, does not really concern the dogmatic formu- 
lator of the Christian faith except in the most remote sense.* 

It is a pretty fair assumption that the author of this Gospel 
is a Greek-speaking Jew, perhaps one who knows Palestine rather 
intimately. He never mentions himself, nor does he call the 
Apostle John by name, designating him as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. The Evangelist seems to be unusually reticent about 
one whom, perhaps, he knew and loved in his youth. If the Evan- 


2 Der Katholizismus, by Friedrich Heiler (Miinchen, 1923). One can hardly accuse 
Heiler of being a “one-sided philologian.” ; 
3 The New Testament, by Herbert C. Alleman. 
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gelist is not an eye-witness in the strict sense of the word, doubt- 
less he was one who knew an eye-witness and followed in his train. 
Eye-witnesses had beheld the glory of God manifested at Cana, 
that night when Nicodemus was present, at Jacob’s well, when 
Lazarus was raised, in the washing of the disciples’ feet, in the 
garden, at the cross, at the Lord’s resurrection, and in those inci- 
dents which followed. 

All of this was evidence that the Word was made flesh and 
men beheld in the Incarnation the glory of God. The Evangelist 
bears witness to this fact in this Gospel, as he had done many 
times in the past when Christians met in the church or when he 
had admonished them in letters. The Logia or even the Synoptic 
Gospels—this is only a kind of assumption—had furnished him 
texts, and on the basis of these ipsissima verba, some otherwise 
unknown to us, he had declared his message.* 

This Gospel was to be his opus magnum. It was to be the 
glory of his church, perhaps the one at Ephesus. It was to con- 
tain remembrances, the traditions of the congregation and other 
sources known only to the Evangelist. (These are assumptions 
but quite likely ones!) The Evangelist had known how the God 
of Jesus Christ had come into his own life through the Spirit, and 
how he had been begotten again and had then, like a good tree, 
borne fruit. 

In a sense, this Evangelist, reticent as he is, stands out more 
clearly than the others. At least his purpose is more easily dis- 
cernible. He had seen others changed by God; or, being foolish 
and evil, hating the Light, loving the darkness, he had seen them 
oppose the Son of God by their sin and foolish opposition. Had 
they received the Son of God, they too would have been given 
power to become God’s sons. 

As a Greek-speaking Christian, more or less familiar with 
the demands of Greek thought, this Evangelist was not satisfied 
with the more primitive, or at least, the unreflected conceptions 
of the other Gospels. He knew the doubt, often expressed, that 


4 It is difficult to believe that this New Testament prophet was other than a pastor, 
a Seelsorger. 
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God had come into the world and into human life. On the other 
hand, there appears to have been a nascent heresy that the hu- 
manity of Christ was not real but only apparent. The writing 
of simple @xouvypoveduata tod Xpverod, which, in a sense, the Synop- 
tists had done, would not be sufficient to combat heretical ideas. 
More than that was needed. 

The Evangelist, too, wanted to make it clear that God had 
revealed Himself in flesh and blood through Jesus Christ. He 
had lived among men though they could convict Him of no sin, 
Even after His resurrection, His body was real though “glorified.” 
The Evangelist shows that while eye-witnesses had seen and be- 
lieved, there was another kind of faith that did not see and yet 
believed. Believers would have eternal life, an ever-present pos- 
session, if they put their faith in Christ, God’s only begotten Son. 

Perhaps the next steps in this analysis touch upon more con- 
troversial facts. This is due to the belief that the historical facts 
which the Evangelist knew are treated by him as kinds of symbols. 
The chronology, the topography—even considering the apparent 
devotion to details—and the relation of Christ to His disciples 
are the background, or the canvas, upon which the picture of 
Christ is painted. These things, however, have greater sig- 
nificance than at first is implied. They are the symbols of God’s 
revelation. The conversations, more frequent than in the 
Synoptic Gospels, are frequently the texts for the longer dis- 
courses of the Evangelist. There is every reason to believe that 
much that we find on these pages are parts of sermons that the 
preacher-prophet often delivered to his congregation.° 

It seems an obvious commonplace to most modern Christian 
scholars that the words of the Johannine Christ—except in certain 
particulars—are different in content, style, and purpose from 
those of the Synoptic Gospels. In the Synoptic Gospels the words 
of Jesus run the whole gamut of human feelings and emotion. 
Ardent love, passionate anger, tender solicitude, genuine pity are 
often in evidence. His love is the reason and explanation for most 


5 It has been suggested that Chapter II is a sermon based on Mk. 2:22, and Chapter - 
VI on Mk. 6:30-44, 
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of His miracles. He is weary and tired, He rejoices, and He 
_ shares in intimate fellowship the cares, worries, and everyday 


experiences of His disciples. He stands in the line of the Old 
Testament prophets and, in the best sense of the word, He fulfills 
their message. 

These things are lacking, at least to a Peieeible degree, 
in the Gospel of St. John. One notes only quietness, majesty, 
dignity, and peace, which Heiler denotes as #74e1a,° An exami- 
nation of passages like 16:33, 14:27, 18:37 will indicate this. 
Jesus acts because His hour has come and man can do nothing 
to Him. In controversy He passes through the angry crowd un- 


_ harmed. On the cross the difference becomes quite evident. The 


Gospel of St. John knows nothing of a body writhing in pain, no 
parched lips crying in thirst, no voice breaking the darkness, no 


. Eloi, Eloi, but in majesty Christ dies and on His lips are the 


words, Jt is finished.’ 

This book, if it is not a mystical Freee is at least the 
favorite of mystically-minded Christians. Here the veil is partly 
lifted, for no one can expect more. The emphasis is laid on alle- 
gory or, as the Gospel says, on proverbs.* But the allegorizing is 
done on the basis of material already familiar to the readers, of 
the Synoptic tradition. 

This material, which the Evangelist knew from the Synoptic 
tradition and had gathered from other sources, became the texts 
of his sermons and discourses.” The conversation with the woman 
at the well became the occasion for the magnificent utterance on 
worship.” It is asserted that it is not the demon-possessed 
daughter or the persistent woman that brings about the first 
miracle of the Gospel; it is rather the wedding in Cana of Galilee, 


_ with water turned into wine, a manifestation of the glory of Christ 
_ which makes His disciples believe. The meaning of the foot- 


6 Der Katholizismus, p. 66. 

7 Cf. 8:59. My reliance on Heiler at this point has been considerable. 

By CF 16:25: 

Sommer oils ff: 

10 Cf. 4:24. Can anyone be certain whether this is a verbum ipsisstmumm of the 
Lord or the Evangelist? What about 3:13? 
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washing becomes the occasion, in the eyes of modern interpreters, 
for the Evangelist’s sermon, the text of which is the novum man- 
datum. It is questionable whether the Evangelist really feels the 
need for historical facts as the basis for real faith. There is 
something akin to gentle sarcasm in the appearance of the risen 
Christ to Thomas." Faith need not be dependent upon seeing. 
Believing is not seeing! 

The Gospel of St. John reveals a dualism, more pronounced 
than in the writings of St. Paul but commomto his way of thought. 
God’s Kingdom is not of this world. In a sense, this idea is 
expressed in the Synoptic Gospels, but it is not so sharply empha- 
sized. The Johannine emphases could more easily be understood in 
Ephesus or Alexandria. They are an indication that the Evan- 
/gelist has advanced along the way of reflective thought beyond 
that of the earlier Gospels. 

The careful reader of the Gospel of St. John—especially if he 
is interested in a systematic analysis of the ideas prevalent in the 
Gospel—is likely to discover that ideas like faith, peace, right- 
eousness, and love cannot be separated into more or less distinct 
concepts even for the purpose of analysis. In the writings of St. 
Paul, they seem at least to be arranged in a kind of temporal and 
logical sequence.” But in the Gospel of St. John these ideas 
coalesce into a unity, so great is their apparent interrelationship 
and inner dependence. It might be further added—and this is 
really significant for the development of a new Lutheran dog- 
matics—that in this Gospel the relationship of the Father and the 
Son is not stressed as a union of will and purpose, but as a mys- 
tical identity."* This is not simply a difference in the conception 
of things, but perhaps an advance over the method and manner 
of expression in other portions of the New Testament. That is, 
however, a question for the systematic theologian to decide. 

Of course, it is possible to deny all of this, declaring that those 
who share this view (or these views) have been carried away by 


11 Cf. 20:29, 
12 Cf. Romans 8:29-30 and 10:13-15. 
13. Cf. Luke 22:42 with John 14:10-12, 
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cunningly devised fables and putting them in a class with those 
_who deny the faith of the saints and the fathers. The protagonists 


of the old tradition can do this by maintaining that the authorship 
of the Gospel was “Zebedean,” and that this John remembered 
exactly the words of Jesus—which he had selected from the many 


: _ that Jesus spoke—and wrote them without material change under’ 


the prompting of the Spirit. For this man could have been none 
other than the disciple whom Jesus loved, none other than the son 
of Zebedee. And, of course, for that reason he was an eye-witness. 

Along with this assertion it would be possible, too, to employ 
the same kind of invective that F. W. Farrar uses when he treats 
of the authorship of the Gospel: it is either the work of the son of 
Zebedee or the work of a forger. “Tf, in the middle of the second 
century, there had been any man who could have produced such a 
book, is it conceivable that one who towered so immeasurably above 
all his contemporaries should have remained a nameless forger— 
unnoticed and unknown? Further, supposing that such a person 


could have existed, would he, with such beliefs as this Gospel 
- indicates, have dared or wished to palm upon the world an au- 


dacious fiction respecting the Divine Word? If the Fourth Gospel 
be the work of a falsarius, then the discourses which centuries of 
saints have regarded as the divinest part of their Lord’s teaching 
were the work of a pseudonymous romancer, who wrote with the 
deliberate intention to deceive. What could be more base than 


‘this solemn asseveration—which would in that case be not only 


shameless but little short of blasphemous falsehoods—that he is 
a truthful witness.”’* | 

Of course, such horns of the dilemma do not exist in that 
simple fashion. Such an enten-eller does not meet the facts. It is 


not simply the work of a falsarius on one hand, or of St. John, 


the Son of Zebedee, recording the verba ipsissima Domini on the 
other. If ever the Latin proverb, In medio veritas, applied, it 
applies here. Dr. Farrar forgets that every preacher and every 
hymn writer has put words into our Lord’s mouth that He never 
spoke according to the flesh, and neither one, neither the preacher 


14 The Message of the Books, by F. W, Farrar (Macmillan, 1927), page 97, . 
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nor the hymn writer, could be called a falsarius or a forger. The — 
old Greek hymn in the translation of John Mason Neale is a good — 
example, particularly the fourth stanza. 


Hear the words of Jesus: 
“QO My servant true, s 
Thou art very weary ;— 
I was weary too; 
But that toil shall make thee 
Some day all Mine own 
And the end of sorrow 
Shall be near My throne.*® 


The third stanza of “O Jesus, Thou Art Standing”. attributes 
words to Christ that are not recorded in any part of the Holy 
Scriptures. ; 


O Jesus, Thou art pleading 
In accents meek and low, 

“T died for you, My children, 
And will ye treat Me so?’’?® 


Yet no one would ever have accused either the translator of the 
first or the author of the second hymn of forgery. This ascrip- 
tion of words to Jesus is also a common practice of preachers 
today. Lest the accusation be raised that this is not true of Lu- 
therans, who place greater authority than most men in the written 
Word, the following example from the Quartalschrift, published 
by the theological faculty of the Wisconsin Synod, clarifies my 
position. ‘Even to the pious Nicodemus, who greeted Him with 
the words, Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God, 
He said, You must be born again. Try as you may, you will only 
work yourself deeper into perdition by your efforts. For that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh.’ That sounds as much like. 
the Formula of Concord-as the Gospel, yet no one would accuse 


15 Common Service Book with Hymnal, # 73. : “ 
16 Common Service Book with Hymnal, # 322. 
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~ the author of being a forger. It is likely that those who knew the 
Evangelist understood his purpose better than we do today. He 
_ simply spoke out of the fullness of his heart.” 
oy At this place, it might be well to see how American Lutherans, 
particularly those of the United Lutheran Church, have faced this 
problem. Perhaps the only extensive treatment of this subject in 
recent years is an article by Andrew G. Voigt in The Lutheran 
Church Review for July, 1924. It is called “The Discourses in 
the Gospel of St. John.”’ This article assumes the historical char- 
acter of the Gospel and its authorship by John, the brother of 
James. Dr. Voigt determines to discuss the alleged “subjectivity,” 
particularly in the discourses ascribed to Jesus. He admits the 
difference in form and matter between these discourses and those 
in the Synoptics, if the Synoptics furnish the criterion of judg- 
ment. Assuming the sincerity, knowledge, and competency of the 
Evangelist St. John, the question arises whether or not he was able 
to keep his own reflections out of these discourses. 

Dr. Voigt then takes up the assertion of Luthardt’* that these 
discourses are not verbally reported. It seems to be his opinion 
that in the Gospel we have the mind of Jesus but the voice of John. 
It is asserted that, if the Gospel is placed late in the apostle’s life, 
the mingling of the objective and the subjective took place spon- 
taneously and without reflection. This is the opinion of Sanday 
which Dr. Voigt discusses. Then there is an interpretation which 
makes only the form Johannine. There are, according to Paul 
Ewald, three different methods of reporting—the citation of verba 
ipsissima; the condensed statement of thoughts with characteristic 
phrases woven in; condensed statement of the ideas in the re- 

_/ porter’s own language. Ewald believes that the last of these three 
possibilities is that which is to be attributed to the Evangelist. In 
Dr. Voigt’s opinion, this view is essentially the same as Luthardt’s. 
He asks whether the Evangelist ever intimates that he is doing 

_ anything like what Ewald says. Of course, Sanday has declared 


17 Theologische Quartalschrift, Juli 1943, p. 199. This quotation is given exactly 
_. as it appears in this most orthodox theological journal. 
ey 18 Unfortunately no source is given for this statement. 
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that this has been an unconscious process in the mind of ee 


Evangelist. Dr. Voigt, however, believes that the Evangelist is 


conscious of remembering the actual words spoken. For the 
purpose of proof certain passages are cited,” whereupon Dr. Voigt 
asserts that it would be extraordinary for the writer “to invent 
or formulate sayings and ascribe them to a speaker ind then add 
interpretations and explanations of them unless he meant to prac- 
tice some kind of deception.” Poor Plato and Cicero! 

Dr. Voigt proceeds with his apologetics. Those who ascribe 
subjectivity to St. John in reporting discourses admit that he was 
conscious of reporting certain utterances as the actual words of 
Jesus.” If that is true, then the question remains: Why should 
the Evangelist have departed from this habit in citing the longer 
discourses. The answer that is given is quite simple. Dr. Voigt 
believes that the Evangelist remembered the words in the longer 
discourses and put them in his Gospel. They are the ipsissima 
verba Domini. Otherwise we cannot explain the characteristic 
original utterances so consistent with the Jesus described. 

Then Dr. Voigt takes up the question, can these a priori con- 
siderations stand if the “intrinsic character of the discourses” 
reveals their objectivity or their subjectivity? First he discusses 
whether the Evangelist could remember these long discourses. He 
believes that the particular occasion and the turning points.of the 
dialogue have furnished “hooks for the memory.” He cites the 
speech of St. Paul in Acts 17 to support his claim. ‘‘Who. . 
doubts that it is a genuine discourse?” Then Dr. Voigt takes 
up the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel, arguing that it deals 
with present situations, ““with very definite realities and relations.” 
Most readers, ‘who have not other difficulties in their minds,” will 
admit that this is ‘Jesus, only Jesus.” 

After that Dr. Voigt takes up other passages for consider- 
ation, but the method of reasoning is along the same line. Much 
of his argument lies in rhetorical questions which are stated but 
not answered. Near the end of the article he contends that these 


19 Cf. 2:19 and 3:14 with 8:28 and 13:32; also 7:38, 11:11 and 13:13, 
20 In Dr. Voigt’s opinion 7:38 and 11:11 are of this kind. 
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‘discourses are remembered speeches of the Lord. He then turns 
to the “peculiarities” of the Gospel which have driven its defenders 


to the theory of subjectivity. One of them is the recurrence of 
ideas, phrases, and characteristic words. But if John remembered 
part, why not the whole, and if he did, then why was it necessary 
to use his own words? Neither is it derogatory to Christ to 
assume that He had certain habits of speech. To account for the 


similarity of style in the Gospel and in.the Epistles of St. John, 


Dr. Voigt asks whether it is not possible that the Evangelist spoke 
on solemn occasions in the style of His Master. 
The concluding pages are used to minimize the differences 


_ between the Synoptic Gospels and the Gospel of St. John. He 


quotes from Hasting’s Bible Dictionary, which stresses the two- 


fold, double-sided strain in “our Lord’s discourses, on which minds 


of congenial and susceptible characteristics would and did lay hold, 
with verbal tenacity, when brought into intimate relation with 
Him.” Of course, one could argue the same way in regard to the 
words of Socrates, with Plato and Xenophon laying hold with 
“Verbal tenacity,’ but somehow one would never feel the need of 
doing it. 

At this place it might be well to quote another American 
Lutheran, one whom the systematic theologians ignored even 


_ though a few produced systems of dogmatics almost a decade of 


years after these lines were written. Dr. Edwin Heyl Delk in 
1917 published, at the press of the Lutheran Publication Society 
in Philadelphia, a little book called The Need of a Restatement of 
Theology. He treated, briefly, our present problem and saw the 
implications of the newer interpretation of the Gospel for the 
systematic study of theology, declaring that we are no longer 
in a position to write finished systems of theology, using texts 
from any and all parts of the Bible to sustain the most abstruse 
doctrines of theology. At this point, however, his words, par- 


ticularly in reference to the Gospel of St. John, are so significant 


that they ought to be quoted verbatim. “It is now clearly seen 
that St. John’s Gospel makes a different approach to the facts of 
Christ’s life from that of the synoptic writers. History is not 
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John’s primary motive in reporting the words aa deeds of reais 
He gives us a theological interpretation of the facts, the words, 
and the person of our Lord. He acknowledges that he writes with 
a distinct theological purpose—‘these are written that ye may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’ To illustrate: 
two memorable accounts of Socrates have come down to us. 
Xenophon in his Memorabilia recites the bare, outward facts and 
sententious sayings of the great teacher. Plato in his Dialogues 
expounds the core of Socrates’ teachings, and suffuses the person 
of his Master with his own beautiful idealism. Something of the 
same interpretative character the words and life of Christ receive 
in the writing of His devoted disciple, the author of the fourth 
Gospel. Xenophon is no truer than Plato, but without the latter 
we should never have had the true portrait of Socrates. There is 


always a metaphysical, a supernatural background to every per- 


sonality, and only a John, with a soul akin to that of his Lord, 
could rightly estimate the person of Christ.’ 

There have been other witnesses to the changed conception 
of the Gospel of St. John, even if apparently no systematic theo- 
logian of the church ever felt the necessity to incorporate the 
positive gains from New Testament scholarship in his work. The 
late Adolph Spaeth, back in 1895, while defending the traditional 
authorship of the Gospel, was willing to make a concession which 
was unusual for his time and tradition. It is especially interest- 
ing because of its implications for the dogmatic formulation con- 
cerning the person of Christ as well as the use of the Gospel in 
the general Scriptural foundation of Lutheran theology. Ap- 
parently none of the dogmaticians of the time, or of subsequent 
times, saw these implications. ‘The very fact that John’s Gospel 
is written in the fullness of the spirit of prophecy makes it some- ~ 
times rather difficult to decide whether we have the Lord’s own 
words before us or those of the Evangelist. In the Synoptists 


‘such a difficulty is out of the question. There we can always / 


clearly distinguish the writer from the Lord and His own words. 
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But between the Lord and His beloved disciple there is such a 
mystic union that their words and thoughts seem amalgamated.””” 

One would hardly find a better carte blanche from a con- 
servative Lutheran as a key for the interpretation of the Gospel 
of St. John. There are indications that, in the passing of the 
years, the position of Dr. Spaeth came to be shared by other New 
Testament scholars in the Lutheran Church. In the Theological 
Studies (p. 103), published in 1924 in honor of American Lu- 
theranism’s great repristination theologian, Henry Eyster Jacobs, 
we find the following from the pen of A. T. W. Steinhaeuser : 
“John, in the passage in which he makes Jesus directly co- 
ordinate faith in Himself with faith in the Father, leaves no doubt 
as to the distinction.” The sentence in itself is not greatly sig- 

nificant save as it adds another witness taken from conservative 

American Lutherans. 

In the same volume (p. 71), Dr. Henry Offermann discusses 
the Gospel of St. John, treating it as the work of an eye-witness. 
Yet later (pp. 82 ff.), when he discusses what Jesus taught, the 
references are confined to the Synoptic Gospels. The position of 
attributing the composition of the Gospel to an eye-witness, and 
at the same time ignoring it as material for the teachings of Christ, 
is not without its implication for the work of the systematic the- 
ologian. If the argumentum e silentio ever had value, its value is 
apparent here. All this is particularly important, as most of the 
quotations have come from works published by our own publica- 
tion houses, although it must be remembered that our presentday 
Boards of Publication will be more wary, of publishing anything 
dealing with historical and critical matters since the appearance 
(and disappearance) of the ill-fated New Testament Commentary. 

In order to achieve something like a complete summary of the 
literature published by clergymen of the United Lutheran Church, 
mention should be made of an extensive review of eight full 
pages published in the October, 1936, number of THe LutrHeran 
CHURCH QUARTERLY. It is the work of Dr. Henry Offermann 


22. The Lutheran Commentary (New York: The Christian Literature Co., 1895), p. 
XXXili. 
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and is a review of Emmanuel Hirsch’s Studien zum Vierten Evan- 


gelium. It is a detailed analysis and critique cf this great work, 
though the material presented deals largely with questions of au- — 
thorship, composition, and structure of the Gospel. Only in the 
last paragraph does the reviewer state his position, which he does 
in a very clear and positive manner. “Prof. Hirsch’s theory of 
the origin and the history of the Fourth Gospel has not shaken 
my belief either in the unity of the Gospel or in its Apostolic 
origin. His whole theory is too intricate to-be true. But he has 
made many excellent observations which throw new light upon 
the entire problem of the Johannine writings.” Here at least is a 
statement of fact without the use of invective or the abuse of 
rhetoric. 

Perhaps by this time the question has arisen, in the minds of 
the readers, whether this method of treating the Gospel of St. 
John does not affect the teaching concerning the inspiration not 
only of this Gospel but of the whole New Testament. Rather 
than destroy the inspiration of the Gospel (and of the New Testa- 
ment as well), this method of investigation may just as well sub- 
stantiate it, if inspiration is something that can or ought to be 
substantiated as “a more or less probable doctrine.” But in the 
last analysis, questions of interpretation are not really questions 
of inspiration. The belief in inspiration does not depend upon 
the questions here discussed. In the best sense of the word, 
Adolph Spaeth believed in the inspiration of the New Testament. 


_At least, we can take him for an example: There would have 


been no contradiction for him to say, and he probably would have 
said it, that though one may doubt that the words attributed to. 
Jesus Christ in the Gospel are entirely the verba ipsissima Domini, 
they are His through the Spirit, and when the Evangelist wrote 
them, he was verbally inspired. This means that the Evangelist 
nevertheless has been permitted to use his own idiom, not in any 
copyist fashion, to declare the message of salvation. This does 
not mean, on the other hand, that the self-consistency and inner 
harmony of the Scriptures are destroyed, but that in this Gospel 
we have a picture of Jesus Christ which is historical and yet at . 
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the same time has been raised above the limitations of opinions 
prevalent among the early Christians—among certain, at least— 
who did not fully understand their Lord and Master and what 
His advent meant for them. The words or discourses of this 
Gospel may be said to be like the words of Christ which the seer 
of Patmos heard “in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day.’ 

In fact, this interpretation of the Gospel, which, if for nothing 
else than the sake of the argument, we shall accept in the broad 
sense, touches in no way our belief in the inspiration of the Sacred 
Scriptures though it lays upon the systematic theologian the task 
of stating more accurately and with greater precision the authority 
of this Gospel as over against the Synoptic Gospels. Even if its 
words, in the absolute sense, are truth and life, it does not always 
follow that we can place them beside the teachings of the Synoptic 
Gospels, applying them in the same sense. They are on a level 
as high, if not higher than the Synoptic Gospels, but not on the 
same kind of level. In fact, when the theologian writes the Life 
of Christ or investigates the ethical teachings of Christ, he may 
hesitate to use these words in quite the same sense as he would 
the teachings found in the Synoptic Gospels. Not to distinguish 
carefully is to blur the whole picture that he paints. Following 
the newer method of interpretation, the theologian will hesitate to 
attempt the harmonization of the accounts of our Lord’s ministry. 
On the other hand, he will strongly withstand the general modern- 
istic tendency to ascribe to the words of Jesus recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels a greater authority than he ascribes to the words 
of Jesus which have been mediated through the Evangelist by the 
Spirit of the Risen Christ. In any case, the Lutheran theologian 
of the future ought to make distinctions that he has never made 
before. a it 

We are now at the very center of our question. It might be 
turned this way: What further difference will this interpretation 
of the Gospel of St. John make in the formulation of our dogmatic 
systems if it is a case primarily of interpretation and not of 
‘inspiration. The theologian must take into account the origin of 


23 Revelation 1:17 ff. 


particular portions of the Scriptures in his core This not only 
makes him conscious that they are not static but also guards him 


against the assumption that every page has the same value for 


him as every other page. There has been a growth in the revela- 
ton of God to mankind, culminating in the incarnation of the 
Eternal Word. For that reason, too, he can trace, humanly 
speaking, the apprehension of ‘revealed truth. The Evangelist 
of St. John’s Gospel stands with a chosen few on the mountain 
peak of revelation. Pix 

This interpretation of the Gospel of St. John will help con- 
vince the theologian that he cannot take a proof text from here 
and another proof text from there and create a unity. For 
example, he will become very wary—though it might be possible 
at times to do it—about finding a proof text in this book for the - 
two natures, in another place for the anahypostatic human nature, 
and in a third place for the pre-existence of Christ. If he feels 
justified in doing it in any case, he will feel the need of justifying 
this act and showing the rationale of it to his readers. The old, 
popular, static Biblical Theology has no place among American 
Lutherans. 

In 1931 the most recent system of Lutheran theology from a 
writer in the United Lutheran Church was written by Paul L. 
Mellenbruch, then professor in the Department of Psychology 
at Wittenberg College.** Even a cursory examination of it will 
reveal its general Lutheran characteristics. Rather more space 
is devoted to this book than ordinarily would seem desirable, save 
that the author states his position more definitely than others who 
have written before him. Theirs was largely by implication. Dr. 
Mellenbruch wishes to help the student see, “without long and 
confusing discussions, the interrelationships between the various 
doctrinal statements.”*”’ I suspect, from a closer examination of 
the book, that the author refers to “theological prolegomena.” 
His extreme Biblicism is given in a brief resumé on the last page / 
of the book. ‘Holy Scripture is an inexhaustible mine of infor- 


24 The Doctrines of Christianity (New York: Fleming H. Revell vei 1931). 
25. Ibid., p. vii. 
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mation. Scattered throughout the Old and New Testaments are 
bits of knowledge which, when brought together in orderly 
fashion, give us the most comprehensive, penetrating, and initelli- 
gent system of truth known to man.” 

This out-worn position has been implied :n all other systems 
of American Lutheran theology from the day (if not before that 
time) when Hay and Jacobs published Schmid’s Doctrinal The- 
ology. lf our apprehension of God’s revelation is a constantly 
growing, self-enlarging body of knowledge, this should be reflected 
in our systematic theology. The newer interpretation of the 


Gospel of St. John is perhaps the best illustration, and the theo- 


logian must come to grips with it before the next American Lu- 
theran dogmatics is produced. For that reason we are ready to 
indicate certain additional phases of this task. 

1) Following in a broad, general way this newer interpre- 
tation of the Gospel of St. John, the theologian of the Lutheran 
Church ought to make it clear that here the revelation of God is 
fuller than perhaps in any other place in the New Testament. 
The words of Luther in one of those famous prefaces are espe- 
cially applicable. ‘John’s Gospel and St. Paul’s Epistles, especially 
that to the Romans, and St. Peter’s First Epistle are the true 
kernel and marrow of all the books. . . . Therefore John’s Gospel 
is the one, tender, true, chief Gospel, far, far to be preferred to 
the other three and placed high above them.” 

Perhaps Luther’s words, read in their context, are best under- 
stood because the meaning of Christ’s life was the important 
thing for him. Doubtless that is why he placed such great 
emphasis on the “chief Gospel.” And it is the duty of the theo- 
logian to show that the idea of the Logos becoming flesh is a 
more comprehensive, more highly articulate Christology than is 
found in other parts of the New Testament—for instance, in the 
early chapters of the Book of Acts. The teaching of St. John’s 
Gospel is not contradictory in any sense, but is significantly com- 
plementary. 


26° Ibid., p. 328. 
27 Philadelphia edition of Luther’s Works, Vol. 6, pp. 443-4. 
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2) In this Gospel there is an important emphasis in the New 
Testament doctrine of the church. It is as if a series of overtones 
were added to the major chord of the other Gospels and even of 
the Epistles. It becomes clear from this Gospel that the over- 
simplification of the church advocated by radical congregation- 
alism, as by Campbell, or the rigid formalism of Episcopal Chris- 
tianity with its threefold organization, is not only one-sided but. 
also lacking the proper emphasis of this Gospel. The systematic 
theologian ought to make it clear that what is found here domi- 
nates our whole conception of the church. For this Gospel teaches 
that the church is not primarily an organization, but a living, 
vital organism where Christ is the vine, where each member is 
joined to Him in absolute, loving dependence, union, and com- 
munion. This Gospel teaches, too, that worship is spiritual and 
in truth. This makes the other emphasis on rigid forms for 
ecclesiastical life not only unimportant but quite irrelevant. This 
is true of congregationalism and it is true of episcopacy. In 
regard to the other writings of the New Testament, the theologian 
ought to show that certain forms indicated there were only of 
practical expediency and that the conception of church life found 
in this Gospel is normative for the church. 

3) In the writing of the new dogmatics the theologian will 
find that the Gospel of St. John—certainly one of the later books 
of the New Testament—will add new depths and new heights to » 
the treatment accorded eschatology. The expression, contantly 
reiterated and characteristic of the Gospel, “but the hour cometh 
and now is,” draws the promises of God from the future and puts 
them in the “living present.” What happens on the last day hap- 
pens now.” 

It might be stated that eschatology becomes axiology. This 
means that the Evangelist takes the things belonging to the end 
of history and places them not only above history but actually into 
history. This does not exclude the futuristic eschatology of the 
Synoptic Gospels. Rather the emphasis is placed here not on his- 
torical redemption but on eternal redemption. Judgment is not_ 


28 John 4:24, 5:25, 16:32, also 12:31. 
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_ only at the end of the world process, but is continually in the very 


center of the world process. Judgment, like eternal life, is in the 


present moment.” 
4) This becomes clearer when one examines closely the 


? Evangelist’s conception of eternal life. For the Christian, the 


present life is always, and already, eternal life, for God through 
Christ has entered fully into this life. The Gospel of St. John 
helps the theologian when he must grapple with problems of time 
and space. For he sees how the Evangelist has taken the futur- 
istic eschatology, capable in much of early Christianity of being 
misunderstood, and makes of it the revelation of God’s will already 
manifested in the world. Eschatology remains eschatology and 
yet God’s great nunc aeternum. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, the author of these lines ought to 
attempt again to make clear his purpose in writing. Lutheranism, 
if it is to be a living force and an expression of living Christian 
faith, must constantly examine its roots and constantly express 
the substance of its faith anew. For this purpose it must always 
be ready to produce, in every age, if not in every decade, a new 
dogmatic. This it has hesitated to do, and even when it has been 
done, it has not taken into consideration our enlarged and greater 
appreciation of the Sacred Scriptures. As a test case, the Gospel 
of St. John has been selected, and the reasons for its selection 
have been stated at considerable length. It ought to be obvious 
to almost anyone that the Gospel of St. John can not be placed 
alongside the Synoptic Gospels; it must be placed above them. 
In any case, the position and use of this Gospel, along with every 
other book of the New Testament, ought to be made very evident 
in the new dogmatic. —— 


29 John 3:36, 6:11, 5:24-25, 6:40-54. 
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A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF ST. PAUL’S DOCTRINE 
OF THE CHURCH 


GEORGE WOLFGANG FORELL 
New York City 


N EVERY discussion of the nature and doctrine of the church 
the influence of the Apostle Paul can be felt. No other in- 
dividual has contributed more to the development of the doctrine 
of the church. His definition of the church as the “Body of 
Christ” and as the “Bride of Christ” has influenced all later dog- 
matic theologians. His understanding of the church as the corpus 
Christi mysticum has been the basis of the evangelical doctrine 
of the ecclesia abscondita, the hidden church. All theologians who 
have tried to define the nature of the church have had to refer to 
St. Paul as a basic source. | 

However, while investigating St. Paul’s theology, most 
scholars have thought to find the key to his doctrine of the church 
in the conceptions “Body of Christ” and “Bride of Christ.” But 
besides these two expressions, St. Paul uses another conception 
which is equally important for the doctrine of the church which 
has been somewhat neglected. According to St. Paul the church 
is not only the “Body of Christ’ or the “Bride of Christ,” but also 
the “True Israel.” 

In the following pages the attempt is made to sketch the back- 
ground for this conception and to examine its importance for the 
Christian doctrine of the church. For if we understand St. Paul’s 
conception of the “True Israel,” we shall be one step closer to an 
understanding of the essential nature of the church of Christ. 

We shall see that according to St. Paul the church is more 
than a society of individuals who voluntarily come together for 
the purpose of worship. According to St. Paul, the church is the — 
“True Israel,” the Divine Collectivity, the legitimate successor of 
the Quahal of the Old Testament. And if that is the case, the 
old slogan, extra ecclesiam nulla salus, receives new meaning. 
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_ Outside this Divine Collectivity, outside this “True Israel,” there 
is no salvation. The acceptance of this fundamental principle must 
necessarily reform the Protestant conception of the nature of the 
church. St. Paul’s doctrine of the “True Israel” could form the 
basis of an evangelical doctrine of the church that avoids simul- 
taneously the individualism of papal dictatorship and the indi- 
vidualism of liberal Protestant anarchy. A study of St. Paul’s 
doctrine of the “True Israel” may help us to rediscover the true 
source of all authority in and for the church of Christ. This 
source is not the will of the pope or bishop, nor the will of the 
individual members, but the will of God as revealed in the Word 
of God. 


ST. PAUL, THE JEWS, AND THE GENTILES 


In order to understand St. Paul’s doctrine of the church we 
must first examine the actual situation in which it was developed. 
St. Paul was born into a world of hatred and tension. The Roman 
Empire connected superficially and loosely a great multitude of 

‘contradictory institutions and movements. It had won its victory 

over all serious opponents. Rome had no longer to fight con- 
stantly for its existence. Now its task was merely to police 
established conquests. Under such circumstances, moral disinte- 
gration set in. The tensions increased within the Roman Empire 
and below the thin veneer of Roman political power and order. 
A catastrophe was approaching and seemed to be unavoidable. 

One of the most critical'of these dissensions within the realm 
of Rome was the gap that existed between the Graeco-Roman 
civilization on the one hand and Jewish religion on the other. 
Educated Gentiles and religious Jews hated and despised one 

-another. They completely lacked mutual understanding. Into 
the midst of this tension St. Paul was thrown by his birth at 
Tarsus. In this Hellenistic city, which had a large number of 
Jewish inhabitants, St. Paul spent the formative years of his boy- 
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hood and received his first critical impressions. Both Jewish 
religion and Gentile civilization influenced his development and 
contributed to his education. If, therefore, any of the early 
Christian leaders had the qualifications to become the mediator 
between Judaism and Hellenism and take the Gospel from the 
Jews to the Gentiles, Paul of Tarsus was the man. Although born 
in the Diaspora and surrounded by the culture of Hellenism, he 
received an orthodox Jewish education, and as a youth he was 
sent to Jerusalem to be taught by Gamaliel, the outstanding Jewish 
teacher of the time (cf. Acts 22:3; 22:5; 23:6). St. Paul, like 
no other of the Apostles, was able to be a Jew to the Jews, and a 
Greek to the Greeks, because he could actually understand both 
Jews and Greeks. 

Most certainly St. Paul was a Jew. There have been scholars 
who denied the influence of his Jewish culture and who claimed 
that St. Paul had hellenized Christianity. According to them 
a Hellenistic education was the main influence which shaped St. 
Paul’s theology. They claim that since he used the Greek lan- 
guage, he must have thought as a Greek.* But they forget that 
St. Paul was a Pharesee; he was proud to bea Jew. As a matter 
of fact, we know that he had been a fanatical Jew and as such 
had persecuted the church of Christ before his conversion (cf. 
Gal. 1:13; Acts 22:4). But even after his conversion, St. Paul 
remained a Jew, as far as nationality is concerned. He repeatedly 
called himself a Hebrew (II Cor. 11:22; Phil. 3:5; ‘ete)){ van 
Israelite (II.Cor. 11:22; Rom. 11:1; etc.), and of the seed of 
Abraham (II Cor. 11:22; Romans 11:1). He used the rabbinical 
method of exegesis and counted by the Jewish calendar (1 Cor. 
16:8; Acts 27:9). Aramaic was probably his mother tongue and 
his use of Abba seems to indicate that he used Aramaic in his 
prayers.’ If we consider these facts, we understand how he could 
be a Jew to the Jews. 

But in how far was St. Paul a Greek? He had a Greek name 
besides his Jewish name. He wrote his letters in the Greek lan- 


1 So Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen nach thren Grundgedanken 
und Wirkungen (Leipzig & Berlin, 1927).’ 
2 Feine, Der Apostel Paulus (Guetersloh, 1927), p. 525. 
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y - guage, and he used the Greek Bible, the Septuagint, for his quo- 
tations. But was his use of the Greek language an indication of 
his inner relation to Hellenism? Did he use Greek like a foreigner, 
or did he have complete mastery of the language? An exami- 
nation of his vocabulary shows that he used the language of the 
Hellenistic middle class and used it well.* He did not write a 
literary Greek, but at the same time he avoided the vulgar language 
of the proletariat as it was.used in many of the contemporary 
papyri. He used his surroundings, the Mediterranean cities, to 
supply him with illustrations for the proclamation of his message. 
Jesus had used the language of the craftsmen and peasants of 
Palestine to proclaim His gospel. St. Paul made use of the lan- 
guage of his environment to spread the same message to the 
. people in the cities and towns on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. He used the vocabulary of the stadium (I Cor. 9:24, 25; 
Phil, 3:14), the language of the army (I Thess. 5:8; Eph. 6:10 
aoenosemon, 2; |) Cor. 9:7; 14:8; II, Cor..10:3 ff.; etc.), the 
familiar conceptions of slavery, and frequently the language of 
the court. He did not refuse to use the expressions of the build- 
ing trade, of the craftsmen, of the merchant, and of the sailor. 
St. Paul was indeed acquainted with the language and the world 
of ideas of the Greeks. 

St. Paul lived in a time of seemingly insurmountable contrasts 
between Gentiles and Jews. Gentile civilization and Jewish re- 
ligion stood in absolute opposition to each other. But in St. Paul 
the Christian church had a man who could overcome both Jewish 
and Gentile national and cultural limitations. Although he was 
himself a Jew, he could think of a church of Jews and Gentiles 
which was the valid continuation of the Quahal of the Old Testa- 
ment. St. Paul, knowing Jews and Gentiles, their pride and preju- 
dice, developed a new idea of the church which made the growth 
of the church of Christ possible. Because of his peculiar back- 
ground he saw in the church the “True Israel,” not because her 
members were all racially Jews, but because they were heirs to 


3 T, Naegeli, Der Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus (Goettingen, 1905). 
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the faith of Abraham. By this interpretation St. Paul opeued . 
the way for a new understanding of the church. 


II 


Sr. PAUL’s CONCEPTION OF ISRAEL 


The importance of St. Paul in the history of the church is 
based upon the fact that he became the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. We have seen how his background and education qualified 
him for his task. Now the question arises, How could St. Paul, 
the Jew, justify in his own mind the proclamation of the Gospel 
among the Gentiles? 

There can be no doubt that he considered ae the chosen 
people of God, but by his missionary activities he proved that the 
Gentiles too were possible objects of missionary work. This atti- 
tude of St. Paul toward the Gentiles seems the more remarkable 
in the light of his Pharisaic education. Jewish leaders generally 
despised and feared the Gentiles and considered them second-rate 
human beings because of their idolatry.* | How could St. Paul 
justify his proclamation of the Gospel among these idolators? 
That this is a real problem can be proved by the fact that-St. Paul 
has been accused of antisemitism and of a heartless indifference 
to the fate of his own nation. Passages like [ Thessalonians 2:15 
have been used to prove this charge. However, the accusation 
of antisemitism can easily be refuted on the basis of many pas- 
sages that show St. Paul’s burning love for his brethren accord- 
ing to the flesh. Nothing else could have made him write: “For 
I could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ for my 
brethren’s sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh” (Rom. 9:3). 
He lived in ceaseless sorrow because of the fall of Israel, and his 
proud proclamation in II Corinthians testifies that he was not an 
antisemite. No antisemite would have written: “Are they He-' 
brews? SoamJI. Are they Israelites? SoamJI Are they the 
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4 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar eum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
IV, pp. 356, 359, 385, etc. 
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seed of Abraham? So am |” (II Cor. 11:22). But how could 
a man, so proud of his national heritage, go out and invite Gen- 
tiles, non-members of this Hebrew nation, into the church of 
Christ? How could St. Paul ever believe that God’s covenant with 
Israel included the Gentiles? We find the answer to this question 
in St. Paul’s particular conception of the ‘“True Israel.” 
According to St. Paul there exist two Israels, an Israel ac- 
cording to the flesh and an Israel according to the spirit. It would 
be the ideal state if these two groups were identical, i.e. if mem- 
bership in the Israel according to the flesh would necessitate mem- 
bership in the Israel according to the spirit. But that is not the 
case. The refusal of the majority of the Hebrews to accept Jesus 
of Nazareth as their Messiah excludes them from the Israel ac- 
cording to the spirit. However, they still remain members of the 
Israel according to the flesh. They remain the racial descendants 
of the patriarchs. Even the unbelieving Jew has the indisputable 
right to call himself an Israelite. But his highest distinction con- 
sists in the fact that Jesus Christ, according to the flesh, was a 
member of his nation. In this very fact the tragedy of the Jewish 
fate becomes obvious. The Jews refused to accept their highest 
mark of distinction. “Salvation is from the Jews” (John 4:22), 
but these very Jews did not want to accept this salvation. The. 
majority of the Israel according to the flesh is therefore worse 
off than the rest of the world, in spite of the promises, in spite of 
the adoption and the covenant and the patriarchs. Does that mean 
that the promises of God have become invalid? Does that mean 
that the Word of God loses its reliability? Does that mean that 
God changed His mind concerning Israel? St. Paul answers 
that it does not mean any of these things. In fact, such an inter- 
pretation would destroy the basis of our faith. If God did not 
keep His promise in regard to Israel, we cannot be sure that He 
is going to keep His promise in regard to the church. The Word 
of God and the revelation of God are an inseparable and indivisible 
entity. If the Word of God loses its validity in any of its parts, 
it loses its validity in respect to all matters. If the revelation of 
God’s will in regard to Israel is not true, then faith in the revela- 
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tion of God, and even in God Himself, is destroyed. St. Paul re- 


alized that, and explained the situation by saying: “For they are 


not all Israel that are of Israel” (Rom. 9:6). Besides the Israel 
according to the flesh, there is an Israel according to the spirit, 
the Israel of God (Gal. 6:16). The membership in the racial 
group called Israel does not, and never did, necessitate member- 
ship in the Israel of God. On the other hand, membership in the 
Israel of God does not, and never did, depend upon any blood 


relationship to Abraham. “For he is not-a Jew which is one 


outwardly; neither is that circumcision which is outward in the 
flesh: but he is a Jew which is one inwardly; and circumcision is 
in the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter; whose praise is 
not of man but of God” (Rom. 2:28, 29). This distinction be- 
tween the two Israels is as old as the nation. Abraham had two 
children. Ishmael was his son according to the flesh; Isaac was 
the son according to God’s promise. And we read: “In Isaac 
shall thy seed be called” (Gen. 21:12). Although Ishmael was a 
real descendant of Abraham, he was excluded from the promise 
because only in God’s call did the promise receive validity. ‘The 
promises as received by Israel as a nation were always valid only 
for those who were called by God. The Israel of God is a product 
of God’s will. Later, when Rebecca gave birth to twins, their 
distinction was not racial or by the laws of primogeniture; the 
difference between Esau and Jacob was “that God loved Jacob 
and hated Esau” (Mal. 1:2, 3). Membership in the Israel of 
God was at that time, and ever since, dependent upon nothing else 
but God’s calling. The “True Israel,” the Israel of God, is, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, the group of men and women whom God 
called and set apart in the Quahal of the Old Covenant and later 
in the Ecclesia of the New Covenant. Therefore, Abraham, as 
the father of faith, is the father of the Gentile Christians, as 
well as the father of the Jewish Christians (cf. Rom. 4). Mem- 


bership in this Israel is dependent upon nothing else but the call of 


God’s grace, and this call can go out to Gentiles as well as Jews. 
Since the Israel of God is a church composed of Jews and Gen- 
tiles that comes into existence and is kept in existence by an act 


‘ 
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_ of God’s grace, it is not up to man to criticize God’s selection. 
~ St. Paul’s conception of Israel can be summed up in these words: 
The true Israel is not a racial or national group and is not de- 
pendent upon the number of its members. It is a product of 
God’s will; the true Israel is the church. 

Jesus had left with the Apostles the idea of the world mission 
of Christianity. He had shown by His teachings, His life, His 
death, and His resurrection that Christianity is the absolute re- 
ligion. In comparison with this revelation of God in Christ, all 
other religions became unbelief, the blasphemous human attempt 
to get hold of God. St. Paul had understood better than anyone 
else this ecumenical mission of Christianity. He realized that 
the call of the Holy Spirit was not limited by any racial, national, 
or social barriers. St. Paul believed in the one, holy,’ universal 
church, whose Head is the risen Christ (Col. 1:18, 1:24; Eph. 1:22 
ff.; Rom. 12:4 ff.; I Cor. 12:12 ff.; Rom. 10:12). 


III 


Tue IMPORTANCE OF ST. PAUL’s IDENTIFICATION OF THE TRUE 
IsRAEL WITH THE CHURCH FOR THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE CHURCH 


We have now examined St. Paul’s use of the word “Israel” 
and have found that, according to St. Paul, the “True Israel” is a 
synonym for the church, that the /srael tou theou is identical with 
the Ecclesia tou theou. It is obvious that the application of a 
word, with such an evident national connotation, to the church 
must shed some light upon St. Paul’s doctrine of the church, and 
the doctrine of the early church generally. In fact, it must nec- 
essarily jeopardize the conception of the early church as held by 
liberal Protestantism. What is this commonly accepted liberal view 
of the church? Liberal Protestantism considers the church a fra- 
ternal organization. Membership in this organization has little 
or no bearing upon the salvation of the individual. Individual 
Christians organized the church because they desired communion 
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with others who were likeminded. The church is a religious so- 
ciety. The office of the ministry is an administrative office. 
Schleiermacher expressed this commonly accepted view by say- 
ing: “Die christliche Kirche bildet sich durch das Zusammentreten 
der einzelnen Wiedergeborenen zu einem geordneten Aufeinan- 
derwirken und Miteinanderwirken.”* The church follows after 
the Christian individual. This view of the church influenced the 
liberal Protestant scholars to understand the conception of the 
church held in the early days of Christianity in the light of these 
preconceived opinions. As in the field of exegesis and texual criti- 
cism, they used their own opinion on the subject as a measure of 
the genuineness of the tradition. Everything that did not fit into 
their conception of the church was considered a later addition or 
falsification. According to liberal Protestantism the early church 
was a democratic federation of autonomous congregations. There 
was no spiritual ministry, but the officers of the congregation 
were only administrators." The congregation was a confedera- 
tion or association of autonomous individuals, its officials were 
secular officials, and the spiritual ministry, the service of the Word 
of God, was up to each member of the congregation according to 
his charisma and had nothing whatsoever to do with the adminis- 
tration. The church had come into existence through the volun- 
tary federation of congregations, as the congregation had come 
into existence through the voluntary federation of individuals. 
This commonly accepted view of the early church was based 
mainly upon St. Paul’s letters to the Corinthians. The congre- 
gation at Corinth was considered the typical Christian congrega- 
tion.’ Here liberal Protestantism thought to find this democratic, 
individualistic congregation. Moreover, there was a tendency to 
trace back the constitution of the Christian congregation to Jewish 
or Hellenistic antecedents. Many claimed that the Christian 
congregation copied the constitution of the Jewish synagogue. In 
the synagogue everybody had the same rights, and even the lay-' 


5 F. Schleiermacher, Der Christliche Glaube (Berlin, 1836), # 115, p. 202. 
6 Ritschl, Entstehung der Altkatholischen Kirche, pp. 356-358; Weitzsacker, Jahrbuch 
1873, p. 633; Friedberg, Kirchenrecht,.p. 15. 
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men could preach to the assembled congregation, and such a pro- 
cedure agreed with their preconceived opinion of the church.’ 
Others again insisted that the Christian congregations had taken 
their administrative system from the contemporary pagan societies 
of the Roman Empire.* But whatever the differences in detail, 
the view of the atomistic structure and secondary origin of the 
early church was generally accepted. ; 

Not even otherwise conservative scholars were in disagree- 
ment with these views. These conservative scholars were mostly 
Pietists, and as such considered the church the confederation of the 
true and pious Christians. They also believed that the Christian 
existed before the church. Their piety was individualistic and 
their doctrine of the church was congregationalistic.°. The only 
opposition to these generally accepted opinions came from certain 
Lutherans who instinctively realized the weakness of this entire 
conception. Kliefoth complained: “The conception of the congre- 
gation, which is only a part of the conception of the church, re- 
places the conception of the entire church.”*” And Wilhelm Loehe 
wrote: “No assertion is less tenable than the assertion that the 
officers of the New Testament received their office from the con- 
gregation. Not the congregation transmits the offce—where is 
there a passage in the New Testament to justify such an assertion? 
On the contrary, the office originates in Him who called His con- 
gregation through His holy office and who created the office of 
the ministry for the creation and education of the congregation.” 
But these men were voices crying in the wilderness and they could 
not claim any great scientific or historical competence. For a 
while there was nobody to challenge the congregationalistic indi- 
vidualistic conception of the church. ; 


7 Vitringa, De synagoga vetere; Rothe, Die Anfaenge der Christlichen Kirche, 1837; 
Baur, Christentum und Kirche der Drei Ersten Jahrhunderte; Weitzsacker, Holtzmann, 
Lechler, et al. 

8 De Rossi, La Roma Sotieranea Christiana; E. Renan, Les Apotres; Foucart, Des 
Associations Religieuses chez les Grecs; cf. Heinrici, Weingarten, and Hatch. 

9° O. Linton, Das Problem der Urkirche, p. 24 ff. 

10 Acht Bicher von der Kirche, p. 219. 

lt Aphorismen ueber die N.T. Aemter und ihr Verhaeltnis sur Gemeinde (Nuern- 
berg, 1849). 
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However, in more recent years the picture has somewhat 
changed. Through the increased understanding of the eschatolog- 
ical motives of the early church, scholars were led to a deeper ap- 
preciation of the conception of the church as held by the early 
Christians (cf. A. Schweitzer, J. Weiss). Simultaneously tiere 
came a clearer understanding of the conception of the Holy Spirit 
in the early church and the discovery that the charismatic gift of 
the early Christian had very little in common with the personal and 
individualistic religiosity of the theologians of-the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Theologians began to differentiate between the 
religious life of the early church and the religious life of the nine- 
teenth century, and so opened the way for a new understanding of 
the early church. Moreover, investigations into the meaning and 
background of the word Ecclesia have shaken the formerly gen- 
erally accepted view. Ecclesia was found to define the totality of 
the people of God, and one discovered that it originally meant the 
whole church and was used in this sense prior to its use for the 
local church.” 

In the view of these latest PBOUUNs let us now remember 
St. Paul’s identification of the church with the “True Israel.”” What 
is the importance of this idea for the understanding of the doctrine 
of the church? Nothing else would make the inadequacy of the 
“confederation conception” of the church more obvious than this 
identification of St. Paul. We saw that St. Paul’s idea of the 
church as the people of God was derived directly from the Old 
Testament conception of the people of God. In the Old Testa- 
ment God acted with and through His people. Israel was the 
agent of God, Israel was God’s servant. But this Israel is not a 
racial but a spiritual group. Only in so far as Israel is the church, 
is Israel the nation of God. St. Paul claimed that the church of 
the New Testament is this ‘True Israel.’’ He did not see the 
synagogue and the church as two different religions. According 
to St. Paul, one did not leave Judaism and join Christianity, but 
the church was a creation of God that put an end to Judaism and 


the Old Covenant. With Christ, the Messiah, a new era had come 


12 R. Sohm, Kirchenrecht; Headlam, The Doctrine of the Church. 
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ie upon the world, and this era was manifest in the church. This 


y 


church is heavenly and earthly at the same time. She is the ark 
that swims on the sea of this corrupted world. Here, in the 
church, Christ’s victory over the prince of this world, which is to 
become obvious to all the world on the day of judgment, had al- 
ready become obvious. In the church eschatology has become con- 
temporaneous. The “True Israel” are those who know that the 
new era has begun, those who know that the prince of this world 
has been defeated.** To become a Christian is to be saved into 
this “True Israel.” Out of the world, out of the power of the 
devil, the Christian is saved into the church. Out of his isolation 
and alienation from God, the individual is, through an act of God’s 
grace, placed in the communion of the “True Israel,” he is made 


a member of the people of God. The application of St. Paul’s: 


conception of the “True Israel’ as the church to the dcctrine of the 
church makes it quite clear that before the individual there was 
the church, that the church as a collectivity is the “Bride of 
Christ,” and that the Holy Spirit is active within that church. 


- Furthermore, the correct understanding of St. Paul’s identification 


of the “True Israel’ with the church should make it obvious that 
it is as impossible to join the church as it is impossible to join a 
nation. The individual is made a member of the nation by his 
birth, regardless of his own desires. In the same manner it is an 
act of God’s sovereign grace to make an individual a part of the 
“True Israel,” the Church of God. Therefore the individual, his 
race (Jew or Gentile), his social position (slave or free), his sex 
(male or female), do not matter at all. All that matters is God’s 
love and grace. From St. Paul’s conception of the “True Israel” 
we learn that the church is not created by the voluntary confedera- 
tion of individuals, but by a sovereign act of God. 

This conception of the church, which we base upon our in- 
vestigation of St. Paul’s understanding of Israel, must influence 
the entire evangelical doctrine of the church. The doctrine of the 
church has been neglected by Pietistic and Modernistic individual- 
ism; it must be restudied and redefined. Radical individualism is a 


13 Olof Linton, Das Problem der Urkirche, p. 150. 
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ing made members of the Body of Christ. The importance of St. 
Paul’s doctrine of the “True Israel” lies in the fact that it can 


help us to rediscover an evangelical doctrine of the church, a 
church that is more than the fraternal organization of dubious 
merits of modern Protestantism, a church that is again the com- _ 


munion of saints of the New Testament and the Reformation. 
Outside of this church there is no salvation. * 
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rediscover the truth that we are not autonomous personalities, 
complete in ourselves, but that we need to be made complete by be- 
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THE CROSS IN LUTHERAN THEOLOGY 


OTTO W. HEICK 
Ellis, Kansas 


UTHERAN theology revolves about what is called the “material principle 
of the Reformation,” i.e. justification by faith. For a classical formula- 
tion of this principle the student of theology may turn to Article IV of the 
Augsburg Confession. Justification, as this article puts it, is gratis, propter 
Christum, per fidem. In this way Melanchthon, the author of the Augsburg 
Confession, has emphasized the intrinsic connection which, in the eyes of 
the Reformation, exists between Christ and the Christian, between the 
objective work of the Saviour and its subjective assimilation on the part of 
man. Salvation is propter Christum because, by the grace of God, He is 
our mediator ; it is per fidem because, by faith, man appropriates what Christ 
has secured him. Reconciliation is the objective basis for justification. 
In this paper we shall attempt to set forth the doctrine of reconciliation 
as it has been developed by Lutheran theologians. 


THe SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


We shall begin our study with Martin LutruHer. In writing about 
Luther, G. Aulén has this fitting remark: It is easy to go astray in Lither’s 
writings. The spiritual vegetation is so exuberant that the perspective is 
easily lost.1. In order to avoid this danger it is well for us to note that 
Luther speaks of the Cross under two different aspects: it is to him, first, 
the means of reconciliation whereby man’s sin and guilt are forgiven and, 
second, the means of redemption whereby man is set free from the powers 
of evil. 

One’s view of the atonement invariably reflects what he thinks of God 
and of sin. In this respect G. Aulén’s book is very instructive. A man’s 
gudsbilden is a true reflection of his concept of the atonement and vice versa. 
This holds true, in particular, in the case of Martin Luther. What then was 
Luther’s Gottesbild (picture of God)? For an answer we may refer to A. 
Nygren’s instructive and indispensable volumes, dgape and Eros, In the 
words of this Swedish scholar, Luther accomplished a “Copernican revolu- 
tion” in the history of Christian thought when he renewed the primitive 
Christian agape tradition that God is unmotivated, groundless love, establish- 


1 Das christliche Gottesbild (Guetersloh: 1930), p. 175. 
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ing fellowship with men on their own level (i.e. on the level of sin) and 
justifying, not the man who is already righteous and holy, but precisely the 
sinner.* This emphasis on love, however, did not lead Luther to discard the 
reality of God’s wrath. The wrath of God was to him neither a “gestaltloses 
Theologoumenon” (Ritschl), nor a survival of medieval thought, nor a merely 
subjective impression in the conscience of a terrified sinner. On the con- 
trary, Luther considered it essential to the very nature of God. As sin is 
enmity against God, so God opposes and hates sin. His wrath has nothing in 
common with the evil and destructive wrath of man or Satan. Rather it is 
a manifestation of His holy majesty. God is jealous to maintain holiness and 
justice against all manner of evil. This is His wrath. ° 

Against this background we must interpret Luther’s statements concern- 
ing the meaning of the Cross. First, he rejects the idea that salvation could 
be based on an “arbitrary” divine imputation (FE. 7, 298). On the contrary, 
Luther says, the Cross is evidence that God did not want to grant life and 
salvation unless some one had rendered a perfect satisfaction to His divine 
justice (E. 7, 175, et al.). The death of Christ on the Cross served the 
double purpose of reconciling God to man, and of reconciling man to God. 
When Luther maintained the idea that Christ reconciled the Father, he did 
not thereby accept the idea prevalent in some Christian circles that God had 
to be brought around to love man. Luther is quite emphatic in stressing 
that God loved the world from all eternity (E. 4, 25). Rather, the Cross 
made it consistent with the essential righteousness of God that He now 
should exercise His love in forgiving the sins of men. 

A comparison between Luther and Anselm of Canterbury is very in- 
structive. Like Anselm, Luther teaches the infinite guilt of the human race— 
though in his definition of sin he is thinking primarily not of the honor of 
God, but of His holiness and righteousness—and the expiatory character 
of the death of Christ; but he does not postulate an impersonal necessity 
for the Cross, as Anselm had done. When the question is asked, why 
God required the death of His Son, Luther refers to the will of God (E. 7, 
299 f., et al.). However, in the eyes of Luther, God did not act arbitrarily — 
in willing the death of Jesus, as the Nominalists of the Middle Ages had 
taught, because, as we have seen, the divine wrath is to Luther a necessary 
reaction in God Himself. Likewise Luther does not follow. Anselm in ’ 
accepting the alternative: either satisfaction or punishment. To Luther 
the satisfaction is punishment, while in Anselm’s thought the sufferings 
which Christ endured are not penal. Nor does Luther limit the expiatory . 
work of Christ to His passio magna, but assigns a propiticus effect also 
to the active obedience of our Lord. In short, he conceives of the Cross 
as a perfect sacrifice, as one great act in which Christ rendered perfect 


2 Op. cit., Part II, Vol. II, 463 ff. 
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satisfaction and obedience to His Father. And last, but not least, the 
rationalizing sentiment which is so very pronounced in Anselm is altogether 
absent from Luther. True, he held that satisfaction must be adequate 
(E. 7, 176, et al.). Yet he was far from conceiving of the satisfaction 
of Christ in a pecuniary manner as an exact quid pro quo, i.e. so much for 
_so much. Rather the satisfaction which the Saviour rendered was forensic, 
ie, it was adequate in proportion to the sin of men. In addition, it was 
ethical, for Jesus took the cross upon Himself in obedience to His Father 
and out of love to men. The orthodoxist teaching that Jesus suffered 
exactly the very pains of hell and all the penalties which we deserved has 
no real basis in Luther. In contrast to the orthodoxist emphasis on the 
hkeness of His suffering and our penalties, Luther rather stressed the 
uniqueness of Christ’s suffering. He was unique even in His God-forsaken- 
ness because He was the Son of God. While the condemned endure the 
divine punishment with resentment and hatred against God, Jesus “was 
and remained the Righteous One.” “He contradicted Himself, as it were, 
when He cried out that God had forsaken Him, and yet called Him ‘My God,’ 
proving thereby that He was not forsaken entirely’ (Exposition of Ps. 
22:1). “Christ thus remains ever distinguished from the condemned sinner, 
whose penalty of suffering He bears, by the relationship in which God 
stands to Him.” “One drop of His blood,” Luther says in his Large Com- 
mentary on Galatians (E. I, 257), “is more precious than the whole world.” 
It is therefore in line with his theology. when, later, J. Heermann taught 
the Lutheran Church to sing, “Dein Blut, der edle Saft, hat solche Stark und 
Kraft, dass auch ein Tropflein kleine die ganze Welt kann reine, ja aus 
der Teufels Rachen frei, los und ledig machen,” for Luther did not regard 
the amount of blood shed by Christ as effecting our salvation.* Christ’s 
work therefore is to Luther, as Thomas said in the Middle Ages, super- 
abundans (W. 40, 1.232; 295; E. 7, 299, et al.). 

In discussing the other aspect of the Cross, i.e. the redemptive work of 
the Saviour, we must keep in mind that the two aspects are inseparable. in 
the mind of Luther: reconciliation implies redemption. The dying Jesus is 
the Lord over the powers of evil. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Luther has not composed a single Lenten hymn. Yet in his 
“Christ Jesus lay in death’s strong bands,” he combines the thoughts of both 
Easter and Good Friday. As Althaus says, the Christus miserabilis of 
Anselm is blended into one picture with the Christus gloriosus of Byzantine 


3 Althaus remarks in his mimeographed Luther Lectures of 1931: Protestantism, and 
especially Lutheranism,- strikes out the conception of merit and satisfaction in ethics, 
but retains it in dogmatics. _ 

4 (Cf. the staunch Calvinist Charles Hodge, who says that such words “may express 
a pious sentiment, but not a Scriptural truth.” Systematic Theology (1874), Il, 475. 
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theology. This fact is but another instance of Luther’s emphasis on the 
conjunction of opposites in the Christian religion. 

As Luther sees in the wrath of God an affect in God Himselt, aiming at 
the maintenance of holiness and righteousness, so he conceives of the works 
of divine wrath as a necessary reaction against all manner of evil. They 
are actually punishment, and are not a manifestation of divine love intended 
merely to correct and improve the sinner. Nevertheless, the opera irae are, 
in Luther’s words, foreign to the real nature of God. To harmonize these 
opposites, Luther, referring to Isaiah 28:21, accepted the distinction between 
the opera propria and the opera aliena Dei.® The “proper works” of God 
are, as Luther says, the works of-His mercy: to forgive sin, to justify and 
save those who believe in Christ. His “strange works” are to judge, con- 
demn, and inflict punishment upon the unbelieving. Though these works are 
alien to His nature, He is forced to undertake them on account of sin. 
They are the manifestation of His wrath in His relation to a sinful world. 
As strange works, God exercises them not directly, but indirectly, through 
those powers which Luther calls the “tyrants,” the Law, sin, death, hell, 
Satan. These are the powers from which Christ has set us free. 

(1) As to the Law, we observe here another instance of Luther’s dialec- 
tics: the emphasis which he lays on the coincidentia oppositorum. While, on 
the one hand, he holds with Paul that the Law is holy and righteous and good 
because of its divine origin, he classifies it, on the other, with the tyrants 
because it holds man in bondage and fear. It also exercised all its tyranny 
over the Son of God and joined battle with its Creator. Therefore Christ 
has conquered, overthrown and slain this “empress and most powerful and 


’ cruel queen of the whole human race” (Commentary on Galatians, 4: 4 f.). 


These words of Luther mean nothing less than that the whole Roman order 
of merit and justice is destroyed. They are, as Aulén remarks, “the most 
pointed of all expressions of Luther’s opposition to the moralism of Latin 
Christianity.’”* 

(2) In like manner Christ has overthrown the tyranny of sin, “the 
deus maximus et potentissimus, which consumes the whole human race.” It 
rushed upon Him, Luther says, and wanted to devour Him, as it devours 
all others. “But it did not recognize Him as the person of invincible and 
eternal justice. Thus of necessity sin was defeated and slain, and justice 
wins and lives” (Op. cit., 3:13). 

(3) Death is to Luther essentially a cum Deo irato congredi, to have an 
encounter with the angry God (Ps. 90:6). Like sin, death wanted to devour 


5 Ps. 90:16, el al. This distinction is made also by Melanchthon in the Apology, Art. 
XII (V), 51 ff.; (VI), 61 ff.; Formula of Concord, Epitome, Art. V, 10; Sol. Decl. Art. 
Wa a: 

6 Christus Victor (1931), p. 129. 
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Christ. “And it did devour Fini, but could not digest Him and had to spit 
Him out; indeed, this bite was disastrous unto death, the game was lost, and 
_ Christ devoured death” (E. 15.58). “It was a strange and dreadful strife 


when life and death contended!’ 

(4) Finally, Christ has overthrown the dominion of Satan who is, in 
Luther’s thought, the chief executor of the divine wrath. He has destroyed 
hell, which opened its jaws to devour Him; and therefore He now “comes 
to make His blessings flow far as the curse is found.’ In short, Christ has 
changed the whole universe. “If thus you look at His person, you see sin, 
death, the wrath of God, hell, Satan and all evil conquered and slain” (Com- 
mentary on Galatians, as quoted). 

This dramatic view of the atonement reaches its climax when Luther 
includes the wrath of God among the “tyrants.” With a paradoxical sharp- 
ness that is unparalleled in the history of Christian doctrine he says, in 
commenting on Galatians 3:15: “The curse, which is the wrath of God 
against the whole world, is in conflict with the blessing, and would condemn 
it and altogether annihilate it, but it cannot. For the blessing is divine 
and eternal; therefore the curse must yield. For if the blessing in Christ 
could yield, then God leas would have been overcome. But that is 
impossible.” 

From this discussion it will be seen that Luther’s view is thoroughly 
dramatic and dualistic. What he describes is, as Aulén says,’ “a stupendous 


conflict, a mirabile duellum, in which Christ prevails.” In addition, the 


atonement is closely connected with the incarnation: “When Arius denies 
this (Christ’s Deity) he must also deny the article of redemption. For by 
Himself to overcome the world’s sin, death, the curse, and God’s wrath, 
this is not the work of any created being, but of Almighty God. Therefore 
He who of Himself overcame these must actually, in His nature, be God.’’* 

A passing remark on MELANCHTHON may be added. In his systematic 
way of thinking he reduced the thoughts of Luther to one fixed type. 
Allowing Luther’s bold view of Christus Victor to recede into the back- 
ground, he laid special stress in the atonement as a temperamentum, a 
compromise logically conceived, of divine justice and mercy. God, according 


7 Christus Victor, p. 124. 

8 Ibid. Though we find much to commend in the work of Aulén, cited above, we 
believe the learned Swedish theologian has presented a one-sided view of Luther’s teach- 
ing of the atonement. Assuming that our readers are familiar with Aulén’s little volume, 
it may suffice here to say that the author underrates the importance of those passages in 
Luther which have a bearing on the Cross in its relationship to and its effect upon God. 
Certainly, Aulén is right when he contends that “least of all it is possible to distinguish 
in him an idea of an atoning work as different from the work of redemption or salvation” 
(p. 135). Nevertheless, the Cross is, in Luther’s thought, as we said before, the means 
of reconciliation and redemption at one and the same time. Satisfaction, according to 
Luther, is by God and to God. 
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to Melanchthon, has two virtues: justitia et imderebrday, Bearing the 
wrath of God, and rendering a perfect satisfaction to divine justice, Christ 
became the “ransom for many.” Melanchthon’s view is a “lutherisch — 
vertiefter Anselmismus’ ;° in him “the Latin type had returned.’’?° a 

The opposing factions as they developed in the Lutheran Church 
after the passing of its leader, are known in church history as the Gnesio- 
Lutherans and the Melanchthonians or Philippists. The settlement of the 
controversial issues in the Formula of Concord evidently was a gain for 
the Gnesio-Lutherans. Hereafter Melanchthonianism was a dead issue. 
Yet the new orthodoxy which was to come was in every respect a Lutheran- 
ism blended with some strong tenets of Melanchthonianism. This is espe- 
cially true as regards the doctrine under discussion. 

The Melanchthonian view of the atonement dominates) the whole 
structure of the orthodoxist teaching. Following Magister Philip’s starting 


- point, the theologians of this period conceived of. the atonement as a 


temperamentum tustitiae et misericordiae divinae, with the emphasis clearly 
placed on the former. A man may pardon those who have wronged him 
because he himself needs forbearance, but not God, who is by nature per- 
fectissime sanctus. Forgiveness without satisfaction is impossible with Him, 
the iudex iustissimus (Hollatius). According to Quenstedt, the object of 
the atonement is the Holy Trinity, and the subject the God-Man in both 
His natures and in His threefold office. Yet, de facto, they regard the 
human nature of Jesus as the real agent of the atonement to whose work 
the divine nature, by way of the hypostatic union, communicates an infinite 
value. Hence, as they say, Jesus did and suffered exactly what the justice 
of God required of men. He is, according to Hollatius, Mediator and Priest 
of the New Testament by exactissima legis impletione (active obedience) 
and by rendering satisfaction, for our sake, to the offended divine justice 
(passive obedience). The priestly office of Christ is divided into two parts: 
the expiatory sacrifice and Christ’s intercession. The end of the atonement 
is, on the part of God, a demonstration of His justice and mercy, and, on 
the part of man, our redemption (Hollatius): it effects the reconciliation 
of God and man and man’s deliverance from the power of sin and Satan. 
As sin involves infinite guilt, it also involves infinite penalty. Christ ren- 
dered a perfect satisfaction for all sin, both original and actual. The ran- 
som which He paid consisted in His perfect obedience, by which He satisfied 
all the claims of the Law and the endurance of the penalty deserved by us. 
“He suffered eternal death, yet not ‘eternally,’ compensating with His divine 
nature for the limited time of His suffering” (Quenstedt). 

Undoubtedly the whole structure of this theory is oriented more around 
Melanchthon than around Luther. It belongs essentially to what Aulén 


9 E. Hirsch, Hilisbuck sum Studium der Dogmatik (Tuebingen: 1937), pp. 66 f, - 
10 Aulén, of. cit., p. 140, 
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calls the “Latin type,” having its center of gravity in sins as an offense, 


and in the concepts of law, justice,and penalty, The whole approach falls 
short of appreciating the paradoxical nature of the atonement. The incom- 
prehensible has become logical and rational, as Anselm said of his own 
teaching: nihil rationabilius! Within this framework justification has be- 
come a matter that stands to reason. Legalism and rationalism are always 
twin sisters in religion. 


' Tue EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Orthodoxism had spent its force when the seventeenth century drew to 
a close. Under the influence of the then ascendant tide of Pietism, the 
emphasis in theology shifted from the objective to the subjective, from the 
Christus pro nobis to the Christus in nobis. Against this background the 
Pietists developed what became known as the “Blut- und Wunden-Theologie.” 
True, the orthodoxist theologians had written about the unio mystica. The 
classical hymns of that period are characterized by their stress on the per- 
sonal and mystic. This can be readily observed, for example, in Meyfart’s 
grand hymn, “Jerusalem, thou city fair and high,” Nicolai’s “O Morning 
Star, so pure, so bright,” and P. Gerhardt’s great Lenten hymn, “O Sacred 
Head, now wounded.” But in the eighteenth century the mystic contempla~ 
tion of Jesus as the Bride and the Lamb assumed a proportion that is, even 
in the language it employed, thoroughly distasteful to most of us today. Here 
we must mention especially Count NicHoLas von ZINZENDORF (1700-1760). 
In opposition to religious scholasticism, he established himself on what he 
called a “Herzenstheologie”’ (theology of the heart) with Jesus as the center 
of his thought. He regarded Him as the “special father” of His children, 
while the first person of the Trinity became what he called “a father-in-law 
or a grandfather.’ Special emphasis was laid on the lowliness of Jesus, who 
was referred to as a Zimmergeselle (journeyman carpenter). Er hing am 
Kreuz als Galgenschwengel” (He hung upon the Cross as a gallows bird). 
Many of his hymns are marked by a tawdry and objectionably realistic play 
on words concerning the blood and wounds of the Saviour. The church, he 
taught, originated in the wounds of Christ; it was born of His Seitenhdhle 
(Joh. 19:34). It may be said that his Christuskult issued into a Pleurakult. 
The abbreviation of the word Seitenhdhle, ic. SH, was to him a special 
object of religious devotion. By way of illustration we may add a little 
verse of Zinzendorf as quoted by Hans Preuss: “Niedliche Wunden Jesu, 
so zart, so zierlich, ihr seid so Kindern proportionierlich zum Bettelein.” 


11 Cf. the Catholic devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus which was being developed 
by the Jesuits at about the same time; also the language of Wm. Cowper’s hymn, “There 
is a fountain filled with blood,’ written in 1771, 
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(Cute wounds of Jesus, so delicate, so exquisite! You are so proportioned as 


to be used as beds for children.”!* Preuss says, at the place referred to: 
His piety is marked by an eccentric devotion to Jesus, the passion of a lover 
in the form of the Rococo. . . . His confidence in Jesus changes to 
familiarity ; his love to amorousness. . . . God is to him a grandfather; he 
conceives of the Holy Spirit as mother (Is. 66:13) and of the Trinity as 
“papa, mama, and their little flame, brother Laemmlein (little lamb).” 
While Zinzendorf and the Halle Pietists left the orthodoxist doctrine 
of the atonement practically unimpaired, the RADICAL WING OF THE PIETISTIC 
MOVEMENT. openly rejected the church’s teaching-of divine wrath, of the 
' vicarious nature of Christ’s death, and of the imputation of His righteous- 
ness. There is no wrath in God, they held. Since God’s perfection cannot 
suffer from the sin of men, He needs not punish sin for His sake; rather’ 
the special design of punishment is the good of man. As the natural punish- 
ment is inseparable from sin, Christ cannot have borne it in our stead. Yet 
He has left us an example to bear, as He did, the chastisements of sin which 
God inflicts upon us because He loves us. Against the background of: a 
mystic view of nature, J. C. Dippel (died 1734) taught that reconciliation is 
made not through Jesus but in His person. He is our Saviour because He 
overcame in His person the imperfection inherent in human nature. In 
this way the radical Pietists blazed the trail, first, for the Rationalism that 
was to come in the second part of the eighteenth century and, second, for 
the speculative ideas in the theologies of Martensen, Hofmann, and other 
Lutherans in the nineteenth century. 
While with Pietism religion is a matter of emotions, RATIONALISM regards 
the intellect as the special province of religion. To the theologians of this 
type God was essentially “father,” loving and forgiving; in point of fact, a 
father like the ideal American daddy. The concept of divine justice had 
practically no place with them. .The New Testament revealed to them not 
a God who must be appeased, but who is good-natured, kind, and gentle. 
The Rationalists opened the controversy by attacking the evangelical view 
of the vicarious nature of Christ’s active obedience. J. G. Toellner in his 
book, Der taetige Gehorsam Jesu Christi (1768 ff.), argues, like Piscator in 
the post-Reformation period, that Christ as man owed full obedience to the 
Father; His active obedience therefore cannot be vicarious. But unlike 
Piscator’s teaching, the view of Toellner is thoroughly subjective: the Cross 
effects man’s reconciliation with God, not God’s reconciliation with man. 
Righteousness is to him, as to Leibnitz, goodness tempered with wisdom. 
The moralistic Socinian bent of Toellner’s mind creeps out when he holds 
that the satisfaction which Christ rendered in His passion is not so much 
an immediate condition of God’s bestowal of grace, but rather “a means for 


12 Von den Katakomben bis zu den Zeichen der Zeit (Erlangen: 1936), p. 233. 
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that sanctification of man upon which the bestowal of grace immediately 
depends.” 

Other Rationalists followed suit. It soon became an established teaching 
that man’s reconciliation and justification is conditioned solely by his own 
personal attitude. The church’s teaching of the Cross lost all significance. 
Its doctrine of vicarious satisfaction was regarded contrary to Scripture and 
reason and a great hindrance to the acceptance of Christianity among thinking 
men. The God of the New Testament is a “kind father” before whom 
the sinner will be ashamed to stand, whom the sinner will rather strive to 
please with heart and soul (Steinbart). The orthodoxist conception of the 
atonement was said to be based not on the teaching of Jesus but on that of 
Paul (Loeffler). The idea of expiation was thoroughly repugnant to Weg- 
scheider, and the church’s teaching of imputation, he held, was fraught with 
impossibilities. The God of orthodoxist theology was, in his eyes, a being like 
the blood-thirsty Moloch of the ancient Canaanites. 

The great philosophers of GERMAN IDEALISM remained wholly in the 
realm of the subjective. Kant conceived of both evil and good as principles 
socially embodied. The Kingdom was to him an ethical community, the 
brotherhood for morals ends, wholly released from the person of Jesus. He 
regarded Jesus essentially as a “moral Idea,” and His Cross a symbol of 
the struggle between the good and evil principles. According to Hegel the 
church’s teaching of the atonement expresses, in historical form, the rec- 
onciliation of the Infinite Spirit with itself in the consciousness of finite 

. spirits. Hence death is dead, and finitude is taken up into infinity. 

Little wonder that under the impact of such teachings the Lutheran 
churches of the continent began to discard their historical liturgy, alter the 
classical hymns of the Reformation or exchanged them for new ones which 
were thoroughly “rational,” and developed an architecture which was later 
correctly described as “hoehere Scheunenstil’ (advanced hay-barn style). 
The theology of this period, as well as the theology of the leading theologians 
of the nineteenth century (Schleiermacher and Ritschl), is a striking example 
of Brunner’s observation that “the rejection of the doctrine of the wrath of 
God—as ‘anthropopathic’—is the beginning of the disintegration of the Chris- 
tian idea of God.’** 

° 


Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The nineteenth century was a period of reconstruction both in the polit- 
ical realm (Congress of Vienna) and in religion. In order to let the main 
trend of development emerge before the mind of the reader as clearly and 
distinctly as possible, we shall limit our discussion to the leading types of 


13 The Mediator (New York: 1934), p. 445. 
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theology which are connected with the names of Schleiermacher, Ritschl, ; 


and Erlangen. To these we shall add a brief reference to the revival of 
orthodoxist thought. 

The leading theologian at the beginning of the century was FRIEDRICH 
DANIEL SCHLEIERMACHER (1768-1834). Schleiermacher’s theology is not 
strictly speaking pantheistic, because, in his philosophical presuppositions, he 
evidently rises above a pure immanentism. Nevertheless, in his thinking, he 
moves along the line of monism in so far as he identifies everywheré the 


divine will with the causal force of nature.’ Also his conception of grace is — 


pitifully marred by this naturalistic equation.~ 

Concerning the atonement Schleiermacher sets forth two principal 
thoughts: “The Redeemer receives the believer into the power of His 
God-consciousness, and this is His redemptive activity. The Redeemer re- 
ceives the believer into the fellowship of His own undisturbed beatitude, and 
this is His reconciliating activity.” Evidently Schleiermacher assigns 
precedence to redemption over reconciliation. This significant characteristic 
of his theology has had far-reaching consequences in the course of its de- 
velopment and stands in close relation to the extreme subjectivism of his 
conception of sin and redemption. Here Kant’s emphasis on the unknow- 
ability of divine reality proved fatal to theology. In consequence of this 
subjective approach Schleiermacher found himself in agreement with the 
speculations of German Idealism when he conceived of both sin and re- 
demption as constituent parts of the original will of God. As sin is to him 
a purely subjective entity, having reality only when man is conscious of it, 
so redemption is real only where man experiences the saving power of God. 
In this view, salvation becomes a Lebenserhoehung (moral uplift), in the 
idealistic sense, and the atonement a change in the spiritual life that comes 
to pass as the soul’s consciousness of God deepens. The redemptive work of 
Christ and the regenerating activity of the Spirit are thus practically merged 
into one concept, with the result that in the next generation reconciliation 
was altogether ruled out in favor of “justification.” 

As to the means by which the Saviour effects His work in man, Schleier- 
macher refers to the creative power of God. It is one and the same energy, 
he says, which was active both in creating the personality of Jesus and which 
is at work in forming the new Spirit-centered humanity. The whole activity 
of Christ is to be regarded as a direct continuation of the divine creative 
activity by which the personality of Jesus was made. Through this activity 
the spiritual nature of man is brought to such perfection that the evil of , 
material existence cannot any longer disturb the inner harmony of man’s 


14 Cf. in his Glaubenslehre especially Paragraph 46. 
15 Op. cit., Paragraphs 100 and 101. 
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higher life. Reconciliation therefore is to Schleiermacher essentially an ar- 
 riving at peace within one’s own self. 

In discussing further the priestly office of Christ (paragraph 104), 
Schleiermacher stresses the intrinsic connection of the active obedience of 
Christ with His passio magna. His suffering, he says, was conditioned by 
His sympathetic attitude toward human sin. It is not to be regarded as 
punishment, but as an “Uebel.” His death was due to the zeal with which 
He pursued His calling (Beruf). The concept of the wrath of God is dis- 
missed by Schleiermacher as a survival of crude primitive thought. In 
short, he teaches that Christ is our Saviour not by virtue of a vicarious 
satisfaction which He rendered to God, but rather by virtue of His being our 
“satisfying vicar,” the Second Adam, the Urbild (Archetype) who represents 
us in His own person. God, by reason of our union with Christ, regards us 
as we are in Him, and Christ’s sympathy with sin serves as a substitute for our 
imperfect consciousness of it. Jesus is our Saviour, not through His work, 
but in His person. Although Schleiermacher’s theology is, in a way, oriented 
around the historic person of Jesus, it makes the relation of Jesus to the. 
Christian religion merely factual, but not absolutely necessary. Jesus is to 
him not the Mediator who made peace between God and man, but rather the 
Founder of a religion in whom the ethico-religious ideal was realized for the 
first time. In this respect the Modernists have a right to claim Schleier- 
macher as their own. The immanental aspect dominates his whole view of 
Christ. As God was immanent first in Jesus, so God is also immanent in man. 
Aulén is right when, in the book referred to above, he discusses Schleier- 
macher’s theology under the caption, “Die naturalisierte Liebe” (divine love 
naturalized). Sin, in the eyes of this theology, is not guilt, but primarily an 
“evil,” rooted in man’s physical nature. To believe is not to believe in Christ, 
but to believe as Christ. Religion is useful as a means of developing human 
personality. An ethical idealism has replaced the Biblical religion of re- 
demption. The truth which Jesus proclaimed is a universal endowment of 
the rational soul. Jesus is unique only in that He holds first place in 

' penetrating into it and formulating it in the highest possible manner. 

The interpretation of Christ’s suffering as an “evil’’ which He endured 
in the faithful pursuit of His calling had very far-reaching consequences. It 
marred the understanding of the Cross not only in the theology of Ritschl, 
but also in the—otherwise strictly supernatural—theology of the Erlangen 
theologian Hofmann. 

RITSCHL AND HIS FoLtLtowers. Since we have discussed the general 
nature of Ritschl’s theology in a previous article in THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
QuartTerty (October, 1941), we may center our attention here exclusively 
on Ritschl’s interpretation of the Cross. He wrote his opus magnum on the 
theme under discussion, Rechtfertigung und Versdhnung (Justification and 
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Reconciliation). He always claimed to be a Lutheran. True as that may be, 
the inversion of these two words in the title of his work is highly significant, 

revealing the adulteration of his Lutheranism through the subjective approach 

adopted from Kant and Schleiermacher. 

The only adequate concept of God, Ritschl said, is expressed in the idea 
of love. He regarded the teaching of divine wrath a heimatloses und 
gestaltloses Theologumenon in the New Testament. God was to him Father, 
His righteousness being identical with His grace. The revelation in Christ, 
he taught, had never the purpose of establishing-a_new relationship between 
God and man, but was only to reveal to man the never-changing attitude of 
God’s love. Accordingly he conceived of the Kingdom of God, like Kant, as 
a community of men under the rule of God, serving each other in love. Christ’ 
was to him the Urbild (Archetype), representing before God the community 
of the redeemed, the Bearer of God’s moral Lordship over men, and the 
Founder of the Kingdom. 

He treats the work of Christ under the two aspects of the “kingly 
prophetic” and the “kingly priestly” office. Discarding altogether the idea 
of Christ’s merit, he says that “in so far as Christ realizes His personal self- 
end’’—which is His ethical calling—‘He also realizes the ends of others, i.e. 
He has ministered to the salvation of mankind as a whole.’ In discussing 
the priestly office of Jesus, He rejects the traditional interpretation of the 
Old Testament sacrifices. Their meaning was not, he contends, to move God 
from wrath to grace; rather “the priest, when he draws near to God with his 
gift, represents before God those in whose behalf he is acting.” And if this 
is true, the others may not remain at a distance. Representation by priest 
and sacrifice, therefore, is meant “not in any exclusive, but in an inclusive 
sense.” Thus Christ is first of all the subject of a personal religion, express- 
ing a perfect communion with God. This, in turn, is the condition of bringing 
others into the same communion. The doctrine of vicarious punishment he 
holds to be indefensible, conceiving of Christ’s suffering, like Schleiermacher, 
as an Uebel which befell Him in the faithful pursuit of His calling. In 
short, the Cross serves the purpose of revealing the true nature of God as 
unchangeable love. The knowledge of God that He is our Father makes 
us His children. Thus justification is actualized and man is reconciled to God. 

Among the followers of Albrecht Ritschl it was especially the great 
church historian ApoLF von Harnack (1851-1930) who reduced the content 
of the Gospel to the formula: faith in God the Father, His providence, the — 
divine sonship of man, and the infinite value of the human soul. This 
formula, as the student of history will note, is nothing else but the re- 
habilitation of the three fundamentals of eighteenth century Rationalism 
(God, virtue, and immortality) at the opening of the twentieth century. In 
the first edition of his famous Wesen des Christentums (English: What ts 
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Christianity? 1901 and subsequent editions) he said: ‘“‘Not the Son, but only 
the Father belongs in the Gospel which Jesus preached.” If there is no place 
for the Son in the Gospel, naturally the Cross has no religious significance. 


Thus Jesus may have died as a martyr or hero, but not as “the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
The negative tendencies of Neo-Protestantism became still more pro- 


' nounced in the Historico-Reticious ScHoot. While Ritschl had regarded 


” 


the “Jesus of History” as basic in religion, the scholars of this school dis- 
carded entirely the absoluteness and universality of Christianity. Christianity, 
Gunkel said, is a “syncretistic religion.” Tailored for the west, “it is the 
countenance of God lifted upon the western world” (Troeltsch). ‘God, 
freedom, and immortality are the symbolical books of this Neo-Protestant- 


ism” (ibid.). As the parables of the New Testament teach, divine forgive- 


ness is not conditioned by the death of Jesus (Wrede). 

The late archbishop of Sweden, NatHAN SorpERBLoM (1866-1931), 
should find his place here. In his student days he was greatly attracted by 
the teachings of Ritschl. He later specialized in the field of comparative 
religion. At the same time he was a great lover of Martin Luther. By a 
peculiar twist of circumstances the scholars of the Historico-Religious School, 
through their comprehensive view of religion, added material which, in the 
course of time, undermined from within the rationalistic and moralistic con- 
ception of Christianity as embodied in the Neo-Kantianism of Ritschl. In 
this process of disintegration of theological liberalism, Soederblom played 
a leading role.1*° Soederblom rejected the ethicising of religion in Ritschlian- 
ism. The final question of religion, he said, is not “How ought my life to 
be?” but rather “How may my, life be rescued and sustained?”*7 All religion, 
he held, is dependent on a revelation.** This Uroffenbarung precedes all his- 
torical religion. Revelation is a continuous process reaching its climax in 
Jesus. Religious experience was to him an experience of the infinite majesty 
and holiness of God coupled with an experience of “terror and anguish, of 


_ death and hell” (Luther).2® This insight into the holiness of God and-the 


wretched condition of man is reflected also in his interpretation of the Cross. 
“The work of the Cross is twofold. Evil is unmasked, and God’s mercy is 
manifested.”2° When he-was asked, about the time of the First Lutheran 
World Convention in 1923, as to the nature of his theology, he is reported to 
have replied: “Zentrum meiner Theologie is das stellvertretende Leiden 


16 Another prominent theologian who contributed to this result is R, Otto with his 
book Das Heilige (English: The Idea of the Holy), 1917; and many subsequent editions 
and translations. 

17. The Nature of Revelation, 1933, p. 3. 

18 .Op. cit., p. 8. 

19 Cf. The Living God, 1933, p. 93. 

20 The Mystery of the Cross, 1928, p. 34. 
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Christi.” But when we ask what he meant by “vicarious suffering,” we find 
that he understood the term not in the sense that Christ suffered in our 
stead the very pains of hell, but in the sense of the leading theologies of 
the nineteenth century. According to Soederblom Christianity is a religion 
not of works but of grace. In that respect he was, what Ritschl was not, a 
genuine son of the Lutheran Church. His theology was theocentric, but not 
Christocentric enough. In regard to the meaning of Christ he remained too 
close to the tradition emanating from Schleiermacher and Ritschl, according 
to which Christ is the “Revealer,” the “Archetype,” the “Founder of a re- 
ligion in whom the ethico-religious ideal was realized.for the first time,” and_ 
the “Bearer of a moral idea,” but not the “Mediator.” 

Soederblom’s teaching of the Cross is interesting in one other respect. 
He represents God as struggling in the world and suffering upon the Cross.** 
While Soederblom referred only occasionally to this conception, it is the 
dominant note in the theology of his successor at Uppsala, E. E1ipem, as may 
be seen from the title of his little volume, Den lidande Guden.?? 

THE ERLANGEN ScHoot. The nature of this paper does not permit us 
to discuss at length the peculiarities of the Erlangen theology. Suffice it to 
refer to the well-known statement of the founder and greatest genius of this 
school, that he was endeavoring “to teach the old truth in a new garb.” The» 
old truth was to these theologians the Gospel of the Lutheran Reformation, 
while the “new garb” was suggested to them by the philosophy of German 
Idealism with its emphasis on history as a process of unfolding metaphysical 
reality and on the ethical personality of the philosophizing subject in whom 
the Absolute Spirit arrives at consciousness of itself. These two central 
ideas of German Idealism we find represented in theology notably by Conrap 
von Hormann (1810-1877), the speculative historian, and by his younger 
contemporary REINHOLD von FRANCK (1827-1894), in whose theology the 
introspective psychological aspect dominates. 

Regarding the doctrine under discussion, Hofmann is the more impor- 
tant one of the two. As may be expected in his case, several lines of thought 
converge in his teaching of the Cross. Contrary to Schleiermacher, he held 
to a strictly trinitarian-metaphysical Sonship of Christ, defining Christianity 
as fellowship with God grounded upon the metaphysical fellowship of Jesus 
with the Father.2? That which caused no little concern among the Confes- 
sional theologians of his time was that he rejected explicitly the orthodox 


21 Cf. The Mystery of the Cross, p. 15; also the references by Aulén in Das chrisiliche 
Gottesbild, p. 369. 
22 English by S. G. Haeggland, The Suffering God (Rock Island: 1938). While this 
conception remained rather occasional in Lutheran theology, it has considerable vogue 
among British theologians following the train of Hegelian marae Studdert-Kennedy, 
Dean Inge, and Archbishop Temple. : 
23 Schriftbeweiss, 2nd edition, 1857, Vol. I, 5 ff., 35 ff. 
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teaching that Christ, upon the cross, suffered the punishment of our sins. 
In his own words, “the Son was not the object of the Father’s wrath, not 
even vicariously.” His suffering should not be regarded, according to Hof- 
mann, as punishment at all.’ It was only an Uebel, he holds with Schleier- 
macher, which befell Him in the faithful pursuit of His calling; for when 
He entered into fellowship with humanity He came under the consequences 
of sin which the wrath of God has imposed upon fallen mankind. But 
preserving under all circumstances His personal fellowship with the Father, 
Jesus dissolved in His own person the contradiction between the eternal will 
of love and the sin of humanity. Briefly stated, what Hofmann is driving 
at is that reconciliation was made not through Jesus, but in Him, in whom 
fellowship is restored between God and man. Jesus is to him essentially the 
Second Adam, the beginner of new humanity. 

Tue RevivaL or OrtHopox Doctrine. Theological Liberalism of the 
nineteenth century, as we have seen, was humanizing and subjective. Regard- 
ing the atonement, emphasis was laid on the subjective change in man of 
which the Cross is only a symbol or example. In sharp contrast to this 
subjectivism we note the revival of Orthodoxist thought after 1830. While 
Orthodoxism was only of passing significance in the academic world of Eu- 
rope, it left its permanent mark on American Christianity through the Lu- 
theran synods affiliated with the Synodical Conference. Though the Ortho- 
doxist School was.unwavering in its opposition not only to Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl, but also to Hofmann, in some of its exponents it came close to 
a similar identification of atonement and justification as in the theologies of 
Schleiermacher and the continental liberals. While, however, the liberals 
made the Cross of Christ of no effect by basing salvation on man’s change 
of attitude, in Orthodoxist thought faith was almost made an empty thing by 
equating justification with the historical work of Christ. We are thinking 
especially of the so-called Bornholmers “Verden i Kristo redfaerdig er vor- 
den!” The world was justified in Christ! 

Akin to the teaching of the Bornholmers is that of the Mrssourr 
Synop.** P. Pieper, for example, in his Christliche Dogmatik® uses the 
term “justification” as a synonym of “atonement” and quotes with approval 
Meyer’s Commentary on II Corinthians 5:18, where he says that justification 
is factual before and independent of faith. Pieper, however, tries desperately 
to maintain at least the semblance of a distinction between the two Biblical 
concepts by defining the Cross as the objective atonement and justification 
as the subjective atonement. Whether there was any direct contact between 


24 P.C. Trandberg, a pioneering leader of the movement, migrated to America and 
was a member of the faculty of the Chicago Theological Seminary of the Congregational 
Church until 1890. 

25 Vol. II, 441 ff., St. Louis: 1917. 
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both men, however, is marked by a violent reaction against the subjectivism 
of Pietism properly so-called. Compare, for instance, Walther’s resolute 
condemnation of Pietism in his famous The Proper Distinction between Law 
and Gospel.** The controversy over the practice of absolution likewise had 
its root in this clash between the Orthodoxist and Pietistic conceptions of 
the Cross and the ordo salutis. 


THe TWENTIETH CENTURY 


At the beginning of the present century conservative thought in the 
Lutheran Church held to a position mediating between Hofmann and the 
strictly Orthodoxist theology. In keeping with the tendencies in the other- 
wise strictly Orthodoxist theologian E. Sartorius (died 1859), the Con- 
servatives conceived of the suffering of Christ primarily not as punishment 
but as Suehne (propitiation). 

A turning point in the development of the doctrine under discussion is 
to be seen in the theology of A. ScHLatrer (1852-1938). Born in Switzer- 
land, Schlatter was not, properly speaking, a Lutheran. Nevertheless, he 
spent most of his long life in Germany, teaching first in Greifswald, a center 
of Lutheranism in the Prussian Union, and after a brief interval of five 
years at Berlin, he held a chair of theology in the University of Tubingen, the 
theological school of the Lutheran Church of Wurttemberg. His influence, 
therefore, on a whole generation of Lutheran pastors is not easily over- 
estimated. 

Schlatter insists that the key to any understanding of the Cross is to be 
found not in what the Cross means for men but in what it means for God. 
Jesus died for the sake of God and in love toward Him. “His death reveals 
both divine love and divine wrath. The Cross was no Uebel, rather the 
“kingly deed” of Jesus whereby He brings to naught all false religion, 
reconciles men and God, and delivers them from the power of Satan. Jesus 


is our substitute who has borne our sins and opens for us the way to God.?7 _ 


All the tendencies of the past, with which we have become acquainted 
in our study, converge, to some extent, in the theology of Paut ALTHauUs, 
Jr. (born 1888), professor at Gottingen, where Ritschl once taught, at Ros- 
tock, which was in the nineteenth century a citadel of Orthodoxist thought, 
and at Erlangen (since 1925). Althaus holds first place as a leader of Neo- 
Lutheranism in Germany, being the foremost exponent of a “dialectical 
theology” in the realm of Confessional Lutheranism. As co-founder of the — 
Zeitschrift fiir systematische Theologie, he has laid down his view of the 
Cross in a rather elaborate article of the said journal (1923, Heft I, 107- 


52) entitled Das Kreuz Christi. ba : 


26 Translated by W. H. T. Dau, St. Louis: 1929, 
27 Das christliche Dogma (Stuttgart: 1923), 2nd edition, pp. 290 ff. 
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At the very outset he expresses his approval of Schlatter’s view that the 


Cross is not what the leading theologies of the nineteenth century thought 


it to be, an inevitable Uebel which Jesus suffered in the loyal pursuit of His 
calling, but rather the héchste Akt of His life, grounded in His own choice 
and freedom. The Cross, he says, was necessary first for the sake of God. 
Both in His holiness and love there is manifest but one will: to enter into 
personal fellowship with man. God’s nature consumes human sin. That is 
the power of His love. That, likewise, is His holiness. 

In his whole theology Althaus is guided by his interpretation of the 
Cross as a means to secure forgiveness of sins. This is to him of primary 
importance. The justification of the ungodly propter Christum, sola gratia 
—that is for him the essence of Christianity. Against this background we 
must interpret his criticism of Schleiermacher and Hofmann, whose theologies 
tended to put sanctification before and above justification. 

Christ is not, in the first place, the Archetype or the Second Adam, but 
the Son. For only as the Son of God can He forgive sins, and He came into 
the world to do just this. Taking upon Himself the cross, He glorified His 
Father, for it was the Father’s will that He should die. “Jesus died for God, 
ere He died for us.” In His death He also “hallowed” the wrath of God 
weighing heavily upon men. Rejecting the Orthodoxist interpretation of 
Christ’s suffering of the curse, he sides with his famous predecesscr at 
Erlangen, Hofmann, saying that Christ suffered upon the cross the universal 
curse of mankind. As a member of the human race, He shared the curse 
of the human race, but His bearing of this curse was unique in that He was 
the Son of God (Luther!). Discussing the meaning of the satisfactio vicaria, 
he likewise rejects the Orthodoxist view of Jesus as our substitute in the 
“exclusive” sense of the term and expresses agreement with Ritschl that 
substitution in the personal realm is always “inclusive.” Through His death 
Jesus draws others to die unto themselves and to live for God. For the 
Cross is the means both of justification and sanctification. Inclusive substi- 
tution includes, Althaus says, three principles: (1) Jesus is unique in His 
sacrifice. No one else could ever suffer in the way in which He suffered. 
None of the redeemed can ever fathom the depth of His agony in the garden 
and upon the cross. (2) On the other hand, the Cross does not spare the 
Christian the experiencing of sin’s depth and the awful judgment of God 
over his own sinful life. Jesus glorified God in His suffering that we may 
follow His example. In this way (3) the communion of the believer with 
Christ will, be realized. The Christian is called upon to suffer vicariously 
for others, and, like his High Priest, he will intercede for others before God 
and minister to all in love. 

Two supplementary currents in Althaus’ thought may be referred to in 
passing. The emphasis which he lays on the inclusive character of Christ’s 
death causes Althaus to include under this, like Martensen and Thomasius, 


the penitential aspect of the Cross:** and, like eS assumes an im-_ 
perfection in the man Jesus, not of course in His human nature, but, says he, 
“the sinlessness of Jesus, though it was the fact of His life, confirmed by 
God and confessed by the church, was not present in His own self-conscious- 
ness. His Sonship was not a static reality; He rather had to affirm it by 
faith and to prove it by obedience. For Biblical proof he refers the reader 
to the well-known passage in Mark 10:18, “Why callest thou me good,” etc 
In reply to this statement, we venture to doubt that this word of Jesus is 
germane to the contention of Althaus (cf. John 8:46). 

On the Lundensian theology we may be rather brief. For a general 
estimate the reader is referred to our article in THe LurHeran CHURCH 
QUARTERLY, as quoted above. We had occasion to refer repeatedly to 
Aulén’s classical study of the subject under discussion. The English-speaking . 
student might also read the chapter “The Religious View of the Atonement,” 
in Nels F. E. Ferré, Swedish Contributions to Modern Theology (1939). 
Here it may suffice to repeat that the Lundensians are undoubtedly right 
when they insist that the atonement is the mystery of God’s agape, that God 
has accomplished it and that no human accomplishment is possible. Never- 
theless, we feel that their view is somewhat one-sided. While the Latin type. 
may obscure the initiative of God in the atonement, the Lundensians, in our 
opinion, are in danger of underrating the Lamb of God making expiation for 
our sins to God.,”® 

Though the purpose of this paper is not systematic but historical in 
conclusion we may sum up the argument as follows: The Cross, according 
to the New Testament, is all sufficient and the only hope of salvation. It 
can be supplemented neither by the Mass of the priest nor by the ethical 
life of the believer. For this reason the Orthodoxist theologians of all 
shades are right in their firm opposition to Rome and all sorts of ethical 
idealism. On the other hand, the Cross is a power not only to forgive sin, 
but also to create a new life. It has both a negative and positive effect: 
putting to death the old man and bringing forth a new man “which shall live 
in the presence of God in righteousness and purity forever.” In this respect 
satisfaction is “inclusive,” as Ritschl and Althaus emphasize. Luther pointed 
out the right way: Christ is both Reconciler and Redeemer. Christus pro 
nobis et in nobis. Salve, Crux, spes unica salutis! 


28 The idea that Christ, upon the Cross, identified Himself with penitent mankind, 
has been especially developed in Anglo-Saxon theology (Jonathan Edwards, John Mc- 
Leod Campbell, R. C. Moberly). } 

29 Aulén’s criticism of Anselm and the seventeenth century Orthodoxy ought to rite 
compared with E. Brunner’s interpretation of the “Latin type’ of the atonement (The 
Mediator, especially pp. 399 ff.). Brunner, we feel, is a necessary corrective to the 
one-sidedness of the Lundensians. As a Reformed theologian, Brunner has naturally 

a higher view of the Law than a Lutheran. And it seems to be precisely this fact that 
makes him more favorably disposed to the Latin type of the atonement. 


THE TROUBLES OF AN ENGLISH REFORMATION PRINTER 
AT STRASSBURG, 1528 


LEONA ROSTENBERG 
New York City 


N THE Spring of 1527 William Roye, a former friar Observant of Green- 

wich, “gat him to Argentine a citye of the most famous renowne wheare 

the gospell is frely preached.” A year later Roye was joined at Strassburg 

by a brother Franciscan, Jerome Barlowe. Here both friars, outlawed -by the 

English ecclesiastical authorities, issued two anti-Catholic lampoons, select- 
ing as their particular target the person of Cardinal Wolsey. 

William Roye had been Tyndale’s amanuensis at Cologne and Worms. 
He is somewhat disparagingly described by his master in his preface to his 
Parable of the Wycked Mammon as one whose “tongue is able not only to 
make fools stark mad, but also to deceive the wisest.”? At Cologne Roye 
had helped Tyndale with the projected publication of his New Testament. 
Upon the interdiction of Johann Cochlaeus, arch-foe of the Reformation, 
Tyndale and Roye escaped to Worms, where they appear to have separated, 
Roye proceeding to Strassburg.’ 

Associated with Barlowe in the Spring of 1528, Roye issued the satires, 
the Burial of the Mass, better known by its two first lines, “Rede me and 
be nott wroth / / For I sayne no thynge but trothe / /,” and the Dialogue 
of the Father and the Son, a translation from the Latin.* The former, a 
censure on the monastic orders with its barbs directed principally against 
Wolsey’s profligacy and pride, was inspired by the burning of Tyndale’s 
New Testament at Paul’s Cross in 1526. In style Roye’s satire compares 
with Nicolaus Manuel’s Krankheit der Messe and shows also striking 
parallels to Skelton’s work.*® 

Both lampoons appeared anonymously, having been printed by the 
Strassburg publisher Johann Schott, who had been involved in the Hutten- 


1 Edward Arber, ed., Rede me and be noti wrothe (London: 1871), 39-40. 

2 J. F. Mozley, William Tyndale (London: 1937), 110. 

3 The Dictionary of National Biography (London: 1921-22), XVIII, 370-1. 

4 William Roy, Rede me and be nott wrothe, n.pn.pn.y. (Strassburg: Schott, 1528) 
8vo. See A. W. Pollard & G. R. Redgrave, A Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed 
in England, Scotland and Ireland and of English Books Printed Abroad 1475-1640 (Lon- 
don: 1926), no. 21427. Samuel H. Scott, Supplement au Tome II du Répertoire Stras- 
bourgeois Jusque Vers 1530 de Charles Schmidt (Strassburg: 1910) no. 16. Barlowe’s 
work is a translation of the Dialogus inter patrem, Christianum et filium contumacem. Both 
the original and the translation have been lost. The Cambridge History of English 
Literature (Cambridge: 1918), III, 80. 

5 The Cambridge History of English Literature, III, 80. 
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Erasmus controversy and who proved to be a ready disseminator of Prot- 

estant literature. Schott’s association with the Roye-Barlowe publications 
is attested not only by his own deposition, but by the typographical composi- 
tion of both works. For the Burial of the Mass he used the same block as 
employed in an earlier work, while the watermark and type of both composi- 
tions correspond. The woodcut of the papal arms at the end of the Burial 
of the Mass is identical with that used by Schott in his issue of Hutten’s 
satire on the Bull of Leo X, which the printer had recommended to the 
reader’s attention: “See the worth of this work. Be impressed! You will 
recognize just what sort of shepherd Leo ig.’’6 —__ 

The object of the authors and the publisher was to sell and ship their 
publications to England for circulation among sympathizers, and with this 
purpose in mind Schott traveled to Frankfurt, capital of the book trade, 
where his difficulties in the disposal of his wares ensued. 

At home Wolsey had long launched his campaign against the English 
Lutherans and their books abroad. As early as 1520, shortly after the 
posting of the Papal Bull, Luther was openly declared a heretic at Paul’s 
Cross and all his books were burned.?. Despite the efforts of the authorities 
to forbid the importation of Lutheran literature, it was smuggled into Eng- 
land by the Hansa merchants and foreign travelers. Alarmed by its steady 
infiltration, Bishop Tunstall convened the London stationers on October 12, 
1524, and warned them against the importation of English books printed in 
Germany or any books whatever containing Lutheran heresies.* This warn- 
ing was reiterated by Wolsey in February, 1526. 

On June 18, 1528, the Cardinal took direct steps against Roye and 
Barlowe. He instructed John Hacket, English ambassador to the Low 
Countries, to demand from their regent the immediate delivery of both men. 
Since their whereabouts were unknown, Wolsey sent abroad one of their 
fellow Observants of Greenwich, John West, to apprehend them. West 
appears to have engaged in his first search at Antwerp, where he interrogated 
the Flemish printer Franciscus Byrckman, a man of unsavory- reputation, 
regarded by his colleagues as impudent and rapacious. Byrckman, who ap- 
parently knew both refugees and their printer, immediately betrayed their 
activity and the participation of Schott. On September 2, 1528, West re- 
ported to Hacket that 


Francis Byrckman bookbinder of this town .. . hath showed me that Gueliem Roye 
and one Jerome Burlowe both friars of our religion, and Hucthyns otherwise called 


6 Scott, op. cit. no. 5. Vide lector operae precium est. Adficieris. Cognosces qualis 
pastor Leo sit. See also Robert Steele, “Notes on English Books Printed Abroad” in 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (London: 1909-11), XI, 195-97; S. H. Scott, 
“The Schotts of Strassburg and Their Press,” in same issue, p. 181. 

7 Arthur W. Reed, “The Regulation of the Book Trade before the Proclamation of 
1538,” in Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (London: 1920), XV, 161. — a 

8 Ibid. 162. 
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Tyndale hath made this book that was iast made against the King’s Highness and my 
Lord Cardinal and that one John Schott, a printer of Strassburg, printed them, and 
that there is yet another whole pipe of them at Frankfurt.® 


Apparently determined to seize both the culprits and their forbidden 
wares, West proceeded during the middle of September with another friar, 
Flegh, to Frankfurt, where he was joined by Hermann Rinck, a senator of 
Cologne and an influential friend of Charles V and Henry VIII. From 
here Rynck informed Wolsey of his findings, stating that neither Roye 
nor Barlowe had been seen in the city since the preceding June, but that he 
had successfully apprehended their accomplice. 


John Schott citizen of Strassburg and their printer says he knows not whither they 
have vanished. Their books are crammed with heresey offensive to your Grace and 
make the King odious to all Christians. Three weeks ago... I learnt that those very 
books had been pawned to the Jews at Frankfurt for a certain sum of money. The 
printer John Schott, beside the interest that must be paid to the Jews, demanded both 
a recompense for his labour and the cost of the paper and said that he would sell them 
to the person who would offer the most money. I therefore spared no labour nor 
expense and using the letters which you sent me and also the imperial privileges which 
I possess, I by gifts gained over the consuls of Frankfurt and obtained leave to collect 
all those books wherever they could be found. Unless I had learned of the matter and 
interposed the books were to have been bound and concealed in paper covers, packed 
in ten bundles, covered with wax and at a suitable opportunity craftily and without 
suspicion transported across the sea to Scotland and England and there to be sold 
merely as blank paper but I think very few or none have been taken across or sold.” 


Rinck added that Schott had been forbidden by the Frankfurt authorities to 
print additional copies from his copper types and that he had promised to 
comply and to send West the original manuscript.” 

According to Schott’s confession, he had printed ten thousand books 
of six quires and one thousand books of nine quires in English, French, 
German, and other languages at the order of Roye and Tyndale, who had 
been unable to pay for them. Hence Rinck purchased these copies, stored 
them in his home in Cologne, and submitted to Wolsey through West a bill 
amounting to forty-five pounds for his expenditure. It is undetermined 
whether the Cardinal paid for these books, highly uncomplimentary to his 
gracious person.” 

Rinck’s timely intervention obviously prevented the importation of 
considerable numbers of heretical tracts into England. There is indication, 


9 Mozley, op. cit., p. 130. 

10 J. S. Brewer, Letters and Papers Foreign and Domestic of the Reign cf Henry 
VIII (London: 1872), Part II, no. 4810. 

11 Jbid. 

12 Mozley, of. cit., 133, 
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however, that some copies escaped the senator’s detection and were smuggled 
across the channel, as six copies are recorded in public and private collec- 
tions..* The planned method of shipment was quite similar to that used in 
sending contraband literature to England from the Low Countries, packing 
it in tubs and jumbling it together with an odd assortment of merchandise. 
It may even be possible that the disreputable Byrckman, ‘who at Antwerp 
knew of these Strassburg publications and of their printer, had purchased 
some copies and sent them to his branch house at London, which, since the 
beginning of the century, had been particularly active in the importation of 
books from the Continent. In the ready treachery to his colleague, Byrck- 
man could disclaim any personal guilt.1* 

Schott’s participation in the publications of Roye and Barlowe and his 
betrayal of their activity places him in the category of the typical mercenary 
type of Lutheran printer who had been chided by the Reformer himself in 
his Sermon of Poor Lazarus.‘* Schott’s patronage of Protestantism was 
determined not merely by fidelity to its principles, but by the hope of 
economic gain. As a friend of Hutten, he had supported his allegiance to 
the Reformation and had readily circulated his propagandist literature. On 
the other hand, he little heeded Luther’s injunction against pirating Witten- 
berg editions of his works and in 1523 he reprinted the Reformer’s XJJ/I 
Predig.® His betrayal of Roye and Barlowe indicates that Schott’s financial 
interests surmounted his religious loyalty. He was ready to print the tracts, 
but even more ready to dispose of them “to the person who would offer the 
most money.” Certain pecuniary embarrassment may have induced his 
duplicity. Four years earlier he had excused his slanderous publications 
against Erasmus on economic grounds, declaring that he was responsible for 
the support of his wife and small children.’7 Nevertheless, the economic 
argument cannot exonerate the betrayal of his two co-religionists. His 
deposition admits his own hypocrisy. His advocacy of Protestantism was 
largely financial—scarcely sacrificial ! 


13. The Short-Title Catalogue cites five copies: London, British Museum; Oxford, 
Bodleian; San Marino, Henry E. Huntington, and the private collections of Sir R. L. 
Harmsworth and J. L. Clawson. Scott, Supplement, mentions a copy in Manchester. 
John Rylands Library. 

14 See M. E. Kronenberg, “Notes on English Printing in the Low Countries (Early 
Sixteenth Century),” in Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (London: 1928), 
IX, 144-7. : 

15 D. Martin Luthers Werke (Weimar: 1883), XII, 592. 

16 Scott, Supplement, no. 11. / 

17 Erasmus to Caspar Hedio, Basle, June, 1542: Idem Schottus . . . habet uxorem 
et teneros liberos.... Percy S. Allen, ed., Opus Epistolarvm Des. Erasmi Roterodamt 
(Oxford: 1924), V, no. 1459, 


TANGANYIKA, A CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH 


JOHN ABERLY 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


T THE recent Deputation Fellowship School of Missions, at Gettysburg, 
it was recommended that the Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church in America furnish its fair proportion of the thirty mis- 
sionaries that are called for to look after what are known as orphaned mis- 
sions in Tanganyika. It may be in order not only to call attention to the 
reason for this call but also to trace the development of mission work there 
that has made it hitherto peculiarly the field for Lutheran missions in Africa. 
It can and it ought to be regarded by Lutherans, in view of its past history, 
as their special obligation to provide for this field. 

From 1885 to the First World War Tanganyika was known as German 
East Africa. It is bounded on the west by the northern end of Lake Nyusa, 
Lake Tanganyika, and the southern tip of the Victoria Nyanza, and on the 
east by the Indian Ocean. It is the country over which, starting from 
Zanzibar as a base, Stanley traveled when in search of Livingstone. It is 
also the country over which Arab slave raiders brought their chaingangs of 
slaves from the interior. Livingstone himself had approached it along its 
southwestern border, not from the Zanzibar side but from the Zambesi. 
His approach was from that river along its tributary, the Shiré River. It 
was thus only a part of the western border of Tanganyika that his explora- 
tions touched. 

It is well to recall that explorations had proceeded along the coast and 
even inland from the side of the Egyptian Sudan. The pioneers among the 
explorers were indeed missionaries. They were Lutherans from Germany, 
trained in the Basel Mission Institute. It was in 1830 that the Church 
Missionary Society projected a mission to what is now the Egyptian Sudan 
and Abyssinia. All its missionaries came from the Basel Mission Institute— 
Gobat who later became the first Bishop of Jerusalem, Isenberg who iater 
was transferred to India, and Dr. Krapf. They were joined by others: 
Kugler, Blumhardt, and Rebmann. Abyssinia was closed to them, but an 
invitation came to enter further to the south. This began the Church 
Missionary Society’s work in what is now known as Kenya, formerly British 
East Africa, with Mombassa as its episcopal see. 

Krapf and Rebmann explored what is now the northeastern and northern 
part of Tanganyika and discovered Mount Kilimarjaro, the highest moun- 
tain in Africa, on the border of these two countries. From reports of Arab 
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slave raiders they had knowledge of inland lakes and they tried on a crude 
map to locate them. These maps and reports spurred the explorers R. F. 
Burton and J. H. Speke, who, having served in the army in India, were 
detailed to explore Somaliland. Later, as representatives of the Royal 
Geographical Society, they sought for the sources of the Nile. It was in 
this expedition that in 1858 both the Victoria Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika 
were discovered. These early explorations helped explorers including Baker, 
Livingstone, and Stanley. 

After Livingstone and Stanley’s time, but more important in its bearing 
on the province of Tanganyika itself, were the explorations of Dr. Karl 
Peters, son of a Lutheran clergyman, who prepared himself for exploration 
with a distinct view of finding a colonial empire for Germany. To this end 
he founded the German Colonization Society. In 1884 he, with two 
companions, set out to explore Tanganyika, making treaties with some of the 
tribes there. Returning in 1885 he formed the German East Africa Company 
and succeeded in getting an imperial charter for it. This was the first step 
that led to Germany’s control of Tanganyika. Peters had larger coloniza- 
tion schemes in view, which were however checked by other claimants. But 
from 1885 to the World War, Tanganyika was a German colony. 

Along the coast the people were chiefly Moslems, about 30,000 of them. 
They approached this part of Africa. from the Persian Gulf, making Zanzi- 
bar a Sultanate. The main port of Dar-es-Salaam, which was the chief 
entrance to German East Africa, is purely Moslem. In the interior, the 
bulk of the population is Bantu, the dominant race in Africa south of the 
Sahara Desert. They number about 5,000,000. The government did much 
for them during its tenure. It abolished the Arab slave raiding over this 
territory. A railroad was built from Dar-es-Salaam, its chief seaport, to 
Lake Tanganyika. German scholars made this country the special field of 
ethnological studies. What is more germane to our purpose, German Chris- 
tians felt a special obligation to evangelize it. Before taking up their work, 
however, a brief account of missions before their time, 1885, may be of 
interest. 

Mission work in Tanganyika dates from 1867, when the Universities 
Mission was started at Cambridge after Livingstone visited that University 
in 1857. It appealed to other universities to join in the enterprise, and 
Oxford, Durham, and Dublin Universities responded. It represents Anglo- 
Catholicism. Its missionaries, both men and women, belong to orders and 
as a rule live in brotherhoods and sisterhoods. They entered Tanganyika 
from their head station, Zanzibar. Then the Church Missionary Society 
founded stations in 1876 along the route their missionaries had to take to 
reach their very fruitful field in Uganda before the railroad was constructed 
from Mombassa on the coast to the Victoria Nyanza Lake. Part of their 
work they transferred in 1898 to the Moravians and the Leipzig Lutheran 
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Society. The Anglican work, since the centenary of the Church Mission was 
celebrated, no longer follows lines of missionary societies, but is diocesan— 
bishops having charge of all Anglican work, both high and low. Thus they 
now have, in Tanganyika itself, three bishoprics—one of Zanzibar to the 
north, one of Central Tanganyika, another of Masasi to the south. The 
London Missionary Society was left funds by Lord Arthington, the liberal 
patron of missions in the Congo, to start work in Tanganyika, but they soon 
turned over their stations to continental societies. The greater part of mis- 
sion work thus came to be done by these continental societies, which, while not 
all strictly Lutheran, are nearly all supported and manned by Lutherans. 

It was after Germany had made Tanganyika its colony in 1885 that this 
was made the special field of German missions. I used to hear missionaries 
of the Leipzig Mission in India express themselves as being left somewhat 
in the cold because their constituency felt it its first duty to care for their 
own colonists both educationally and spiritually. The first society to enter 
upon work there is known as Berlin III, which attempted to unite Bethel 
and Berlin in one Society for German East Africa. It failed, however, to 
supplant the old societies, and so it was not long before Berlin and Bethel 
each looked after its own fields. The Berlin Society entered from its field 
in the Transvaal to the south and began its work in 1891 near Lake Nyasa. 
In the same year the Moravians started their mission to the south of Lake 
Tanganyika, taking over part of the Church Missionary Society’s field there. 
The Leipzig Society began its work in 1893 in the north, in the regions about — 
Kilimanjaro, they, too, receiving some of the Church Mission’s stations. 
Then in 1911 the Schleswig-Holstein Society and the Neukirchen Society 
started their work in Urundi, between the Victoria Nyanza and Lake Tan- 
ganyika. The whole field was thus largely divided among these societies. 
Only the Seventh Day Adventists, who became very active in world missions 
about the turn of the century, started a comparatively small work there in 
1903, and the American Mennonites a much smaller work long after Tan- 
ganyika had been mandated to Britain, as late as 1934. 

In spite of the interruption to the work of Lutheran missions caused by 
the First World War, when Tanganyika became a battleground and all 
German missionaries were removed from their work, missions continued to 
advance. The Treaty of Versailles mandated Tanganyika to Great Britain. 
It will be recalled that the covenant of the League of Nations had a clause 
which required the mandated country to turn over any mission property to 
an organization related to its original owners wherever the original mission 
could not return to take up the work. There was also an understanding that 
removal from their work was not to extend over more than five years after 
the close of the war. It was about 1921 that the National Lutheran Council, 
through the new British Governor, Lord Milner, got permission to send a 
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commission to look after the interests of the work of continental missions. 
The commission consisted of a representative of the American Lutheran 
Church and one from the United Lutheran Church. It was on their 
recommendation that permission was secured for the Augustana Synod to 
look after their work until German missionaries could return. To some of 
the work, indeed, the Germans did not plan to return, and for this the 
Augustana Synod was made responsible. This work continues to this day, 
and it is because Augustana missionaries are on the field that their repre- 
sentative is now asking the National Lutheran Council to arrange to send 
at least thirty missionaries to look after the missions that have again been 
orphaned by the Second World War. 

In spite of dislocations due to two world wars, as also to changes of 
governments (and in spite of the further fact that the most fruitful part of 
what used to be German East Atrica, the Ruanda-Urundi area, was by 
Versailles mandated to the Belgian Congo, and thus became the most fruitful 
field in the world for Roman Catholic missions who report a membership 
of a million and a half there), Tanganyika is still one of the most successful 
fields for evangelical missions. 

The statistics for 1938 report a Christian community of 174,000, of 
which 92,000 belonged to continental missions. If those who are on the 
periphery of the church should be included, the figure of 150,000 would be 
reached. It is for this number that the National Lutheran Council is asked 
to make itself responsible. In 1938 elementary schools numbered 1,804, 
with 80,000 pupils ; for two-thirds of these Lutherans are to continue schools. 
School teachers number 2,789, of whom 2,100 belong to continental missions. 
Teacher training schools number 12, half of them belonging to missions for 
which the National Lutheran Council is to provide. True to the genius of 
its work at home and abroad, the Bethel Mission maintained an Old People’s 
Home with 108 inmates. 

A work that can show results such as these within the period of a 
short life-time ought to make an irresistible appeal to the Lutheran Church 
not only for its continuance but also for its extension. Here, as in other 
fields in Africa, what used to be called the Dark Continent ought to be 
regarded as the continent of unparalleled opportunities. 
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THREE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES OF MAJOR MISSIONARY 
SIGNIFICANCE 


GEORGE DRACH 
Baltimore, Maryland 


We. we seek to evaluate the church’s effort of foreign missions, we 
often turn first to the report of the number of missionaries in the 
foreign fields and to the money spent for them and their work. It is true 
that much of the success of the foreign mission effort depends on the number 
of men and women called and commissioned for this important task of the 
sending church and upon the character and qualifications of the missionaries 
at work in the mission fields. It is also true that many fields have suffered 
in the efficiency and extent of the work of missionaries on account of a lack 
of money to develop established work and to grasp the opportunities offered 
to open new work. What foreign mission administrator has not been con- 
cerned and burdened with the increasing financial demands of his mission 
fields, which could not be met with available funds, and what missionary 
has not lamented his or her lack of sufficient money to carry out plans which 
have seemed to be paramount in making the most of given opportunities? 

Back of the missionaries and money of the foreign mission enterprise, 
however, are other forces which determine missionary success; and some of 
them are of supreme importance not only in the inauguration but also in the 
continuation and in the consummation of this enterprise. 


THE INFINITE VALUE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The first principle of major missionary significance is the infinite value 
of the individual. Christianity is the only religion which puts infinite value 
on the individual. Without going into an examination of the low value 
placed on the individual in non-Christian religious systems, we are all aware, 
as Christians, how our Bible makes each human being the object of the per- 
sonal concern and love of God. On the basis of revealed truth as recorded 
in the Bible we believe, teach, and confess that God created man in His own 
image. In the beginning “God created man in His own image, in the image 
of God created he him, male and female created he them.’’ Moreover, God 
gave man dominion over the earth to subdue it and use it and make it serve 
the creative purpose of God. Whatever else the creation of man by God may 
mean, it cannot fail to mean that each individual man and woman is an off- 
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spring of God, a creature of infinite vaiue to God, a child of God, in whose 
body and soul the living element is the breath of God. This is a Christian 


truth of first importance which the foreign missionary does not fail to teach. 


with emphasis. 

The infinite value of the individual, however, does not appear in its full 
meaning until we come to Jesus Christ in the New Testament and see who 
He is and what He did to provide redemption for every man. The very fact 
that God was incarnate in Jesus Christ, that the Son of God was made 
manifest in the flesh and revealed Himself in an individual man, exalts 
every individual man. Moreover, in His teachings Jesus Christ repeatedly 
and emphatically emphasized the importance of the individual in his plan of 
salvation. No one can read the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke with its parables 
of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the prodigal son, without realizing how 
precious is each human being as the object of the redeeming love of God in 
Christ. Did our Lord not say that there is joy in heaven over one sinner 
who repents? All foreign missionaries have found these parables, especially 
the parable of the prodigal son, superlatively effective in preaching the 
Gospel of salvation for every man from sin and its consequences. 

Then, consider how, in performing his miracles, Jesus so often dealt 
with the individual, thus demonstrating that to help and save the individual 
is of supreme importance to Him. Furthermore, consider the significance of 


the use of the term “whosoever,” which certainly means any individual man ~ 


or woman anywhere. St. John, more than any other recorder of Jesus’ 
words, uses this term to emphasize the infinite value of the individual. “Who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish but have everlasting life.” “Who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst.” 
“Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” “Whosoever will, 
let him take the water of life freely.” 

The infinite value of the individual is implied in the Sacred Seriptures 
also by the promise of eternal life for every one who believes in Christ as 
the Redeemer. We must not limit this promise to the redeemed soul as 
distinct from the body because it includes the hope of the resurrection of 
the body as Christ’s body was raised from the dead. In body and soul, 
then, the body resurrected and glorified and united again with its correspend- 
ing soul, sinless and serving God in heaven, the redeemed individual as he 
shall be in the company of all the redeemed, is to enjoy eternal life and is 
to be happily employed in it for the glory of God forever. 


Any foreign missionary will testify that the teaching and preaching of | 


this Christian principle of the infinite value of the individual is a major 
factor in bringing about the conversion of non-Christians to Christianity 
in every mission field. 
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THE Power oF THE WorpD oF Gop 


A second Christian principle of major missionary significance is the 
almighty power of the Word. By the Word we mean the record of revealed 
truth in Christ Jesus as presented in the Bible, and the preaching and teach- 
ing of this Gospel. We have defined the power of this Word as almighty. 
We do not hesitate to sing: “Thou whose almighty Word, chaos and dark- 
ness heard and took their flight.” The almighty power of the Word was 
manifested not only in the creation of heaven and earth, but is being con- 
stantly and clearly manifested also in the ongoing work of the redemption 
of the world by the publication and preaching of the Gospel of Christ. 
Whoever converts a sinner from the error of his way and saves a soul from 
death, is an instrument of the almighty power of God; and that is happening 
all the time in foreign mission work. 

Wherever foreign mission work is done, success may be traced not, 
primarily, to the missionary or to the money he spends, but to the almighty 
power of the promises of God in Christ Jesus, which engenders faith. “He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved’’ states the effect of the almighty 
power of the grace of God in Christ, conveyed to the baptized believer by 
the Word and promises of God. 

To the almighty power of the promises of God, add the almighty power 
of the commandments of God which engender obedience and produce Chris- 
tian virtue. When a missionary sees the gross immorality of non-Christians, 
he is almost hopelessly dismayed. But he knows that the Word of God is 
quick and powerful, and that it is an almighty force which can change human 
character and conditions, so that the fruits of Christian faith abound in holy 
living and social reconstruction. 

Add, furthermore, the almighty power of the prophecies of God, which 
create and sustain Christian hope for this life iand the life to come. Think 
of the many ludicrous and even vile predictions of what is to come in the 
lives of men and in the affairs of the world, which have originated and are 
being perpetuated in non-Christian religions, and how these must be utterly 
obliterated by the sure prophecies of God’s Word as they were fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ by His first advent and las they are to be consummated in Him 
at His second advent, and you will realize how the foreign missionary over- 
throws the great power of pagan superstitions by the exercise of the al- 
mighty power of the truth as revealed in the prophecies of God’s Word and 
their fulfillment in time and eternity. 

The almighty power of the Word as the revealed truth in Christ Jesus, 
which is the Gospel of the forgiveness of sin, of salvation, and of eternal 
life, and which creates Christian faith, love, and hope, is surely a Christian 
principle of major missionary significance. Indeed, without this almighty 
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power of the Word of God, the task of foreign missions would be fruitless 
and hopeless anywhere and everywhere. ' 


THE SUPREME GLORY OF THE KINGDOM oF Gop 


A third Christian principle of major missionary significance is the 
supreme glory of the Kingdom of God. 

The term Kingdom of God is one with which all Christians are familiar. 
Jesus so often spoke of it in his sermons and parables and explained its 
character, its operations, and its glory. The foreign-missionary in his preach- 
ing and teaching is dalled upon often to speak of the Kingdom of God and 
constantly must endeavor to make it real in the field of his missionary 
endeavor. 

The glory of this Kingdom lies in its intrinsic character, its all-embracing 
scope, and its unlimited extent. It is first and foremost a spiritual Kingdom. 
It is not political. It is not identical with any national boundiaries, any 
class of society, any color or condition of race. Because it is called a kingdom 
does not mean that it presupposes an earthly king or a monarchical form of 
government. Indeed, it has no reference whatever to any earthly form of 
government. It has no king except Jesus Christ who established it, has 
perpetuated it, and will bring it to final completion. Jesus never wanted to 
be an earthly, political, governmental king. He wanted to be and wants to 
be everywhere and always on earth, a king of hearts and minds and wills 
and souls. And the use of the title king is simply a feeble, earthly, and 
human designation of his glory and dominion in the lives of his followers 
and in their fellowship, union, and influence through the church which he 
founded on this earth. The Kingdom of God is not identical with the 
established church or with any organized church, but it exists and functions 
in and through the church because the church has the task and responsibility 
of administering the means of grace, the Word and the New Testament 
sacraments. 

The Kingdom of God is within, a spiritual force and energy, and it is 
operated and perpetuated and extended by the Holy Spirit, of whom Christ 
said that He would lead into all truth, taking the things of Christ and show- 
ing them to His disciples. This is the real glory of the Kingdom of God, as 
it is written in the words of Jesus: “Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth 
is come, he will guide you into all truth;.for he shall not speak of himself, 
but whatsoever he shall hear that shall he speak; and he will show you 
things to come. He shall glorify me.” 

If anybody knows the supreme glory of the Kingdom of God, it is the 
foreign missionary who sees it come to his converts, sees how it dispells the 
darkness of paganism and brings the light and life of a new day of grace. 
and goodness, happiness and hope, sentiment and service to them who enter 
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this Kingdom and belong to it. If any activity of the church realizes and 
demonstrates the supreme glory of the Kingdom of God, it is the effort of 
foreign missions which goes into all the world and preaches the Gospel to 
every creature. 

Thus we are led to the discovery of another phase of the supreme glory 
of the Kingdom of God. It is a world-wide, all-embracing Kingdom which 
penetrates, permeates, and transforms all other Kingdoms. No earthly gov- 
ernment is universal, but the Kingdom of God is universal. It is the only 
empire in which the sun never sets. It is not limited by the use of any 
human language. It finds expression in every language and dialect on earth, 
even where the Bible or any part of it has not yet been translated and pub- 
lished. There are certain physical kingdoms which may be said to be uni- 
versal, such as the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; but even these are affected 
by the Kingdom of God, as the Apostle Paul teaches: “The earnest expecta- 
tion of the creature waits for the manifestation of the sons of God.” More- 
over, the consummation of the Kingdom of God shall be in a new heaven 
and a new earth, wherein righteousness is to dwell. The Kingdom of God 
is intended supremely to glorify all men and things in Christ. 

How this is coming to pass may be seen in foreign missions as nowhere 
else, because in this Christian effort the world-wide dominion of Jesus Christ 
as the Redeemer of the world and as the King of Kings finds its most 
realistic demonstration. Therefore when, in the Lord’s Prayer, we pray, 
“Thy Kingdom come,” we pray not only that it may increasingly come to us 
who pray as Christ taught His disciples to pray, but we pray, as a necessary 
corollary, that the Kingdom of God may come through us to others who are 
not yet in His kingdom, and that it may thus come to all men on the earth. 

Finally the supreme glory of the Kingdom of God lies also in its eternal 
character. It is from everlasting to everlasting. It is not limited by time; 
it will not end when the world comes to an end. That is why it is also called 
the Kingdom of heaven, which is to be taken in the same sense as the word 
heaven is used in the introduction of the Lord’s Prayer, “Our Father who 
art in heaven.” It is a heavenly Kingdom. Even when it appears on earth, 
it is heavenly in character and in glory; and it does exist on earth. It has 
come wherever Christ is recognized, believed, obeyed, and served as the 
heavenly king. For that reason we pray in the conclusion of the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Thine is the Kingdom.” It is, it exists, it functions, it holds sway 
in the hearts and minds and wills and souls of the children of the Heavenly 
Father through Jesus Christ. But also, it is a Kingdom to come; it shall 
be and ever shall be glorious in a world without end, because King Jesus has 
promised to come again to claim His own that they may live under Him and 
serve Him in everlasting righteousness, innocence, and blessedness. 

One can understand what an appeal the supreme glory of the Kingdom 
of God can make and does make on the fear-enslaved minds and hearts of 
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those who all their lives have lived in the bondage of terrifying apprehensions 
of what their gods and demons are doing to them and what they will do to 
them after death. To turn the faces of pagan people from their false heavens 
to the supreme glory of the Kingdom of God as it is and is to be in the 
Christian heaven, is a missionary achievement of major significance. 

Let us, therefore, do all we can for the church’s effort of foreign mis- 
sions, and let no war and no worry, no selfishness of any sort turn our Chris- 
tian interest and effort away from willing, loyal, and unceasing obedience to 


the great missionary commission of the King, the Saviour, Jesus Christ, who. 


has restored to our lost and fallen race the infinite value of the individual 
human being, supplies us with the almighty power of His word, and makes 
us partakers of the supreme glory of His Kingdom. 


THE LOCAL CHURCH EDUCATING FOR A CHRISTIAN 
WORLD ORDER 


RALPH D. HEIM 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HE present terrific clash of the nations has overtones of hope. Em- 

battled forces snatch moments in which they dream dreams. Peoples in 
revolution see visions. Long strides toward a more Christian world order 
seem possible ! 

These things will not happen by chance. Swords and spears will not 
become plowshares and pruning hooks unless the church acts. What can 
the church do? It seems wise to begin by discovering what the churches— 
the local churches—are doing. 

This report is based upon a sampling of local church programs of edu- 
cation for a Christian world order, seventy-five churches participating. 
Leading church administrators were invited to submit names of interested 
pastors. Two hundred fifty pastors received a “form of inquiry,” headed 
“That They May Not Have Died in Vain.” 

It listed ten typical means of studying the problems of a Christian 
world order and ten typical means of action in this regard. It invited each 
pastor to write a few paragraphs describing the work of his congregation 
along those lines or others of a similar nature. Seventy-five replies were 
received, representing twelve Protestant denominations. They have been 
classified and summarized below. Findings and a bibliography of available 
materials are here appended. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES 


(Arranged approximately according to frequency of mention under each 
division. ) 


A. PRIMARILY LOCAL CHURCH ACTIVITIES 


1. Considering a Christian world order in common services of worship: 
preaching sermons (“on national holidays,” “two a year,” “four a year,” 
“occasionally,” “never miss an opportunity”); having frequent allusions to 
the subject in the weekly sermons; using the subject as a topic for regular 
midweek services with sermons, book reviews, informal discussions of 
social issues. 
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2. Making full use of related Sunday Church School lessons: emphasiz- 
ing International Uniform lessons which deal with the problems of war and 
the post-war world; having elective units; conducting community-wide ses- 
sions of teachers to study International Lessons and their messages on 
Christian citizenship bringing it into view when teaching men’s and woinen’s 
Bible classes. 

3. Discussing the problems in the regular young people’s meetings: using 
the regular sessions for related topics; having outside speakers to introduce 
the subjects; having a capable sponsor to guide the discussions regularly ; 
leading the young people in a discussion of sermons. on the subject. 

4. Promoting reading on the subject: calling attention to and circulating 
related books; urging people to inform themselves by reading church 
periodicals; distributing pamphlets; cooperating with the public library; 
having a literature table; using church bulletin announcements; making 
posters; giving bulletin board publicity. ; 

5. Making the subject a matter of regular and sustained prayer: praying 
in regard to these matters (“at all services,” “first Sunday in each month,” 
“in all agencies of congregation”); observing “America’s Prayer Minute.” 

6. Providing in special ways for mid-week study of the subject: having 
special study groups on “The Church and a Just and Durable Peace” and 
similar publications ; bringing informed leaders into the church for addresses 
and conferences; congregational forums and panels; a discussion clu on 
current events; monthly youth nights; two periods annually of four weeks 
of Wednesday night study; Wednesday night supper meetings with informed 
speakers ; using visual aids to present facts. 

7. Beginning with the home: studying home relations; on the 
home on a democratic Christian basis. 

8. Using Vacation and Weekday Church School units in the area: 
taking such texts as “We All Need Each Other’; having “World Fellow- 
ship” theme. 

9, Giving dramatic presentations: having dramas or pageants on patri- 
otism, race brotherhood, missionary causes, and the like. 

10. Directing the special duties of the pastor to this end: considering 
it in “pastor’s classes”; bringing up the subject in pastoral counselling; seiz- 
ing the opportunity in private or small group conversation. 

11. Organizing the whole winter program of the congregation on this 
outlook: going over program of congregation with official board to consider 


program in the light of social needs; including this area in congregational | 


objectives for the year. 
12. Using democratic procedures to solve problems in the congregation. 
13. Strengthening the youth program in the local church. 


14. Working for the manifestation of the spirit of peace by each 


Christian. 
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B, PRIMARILY LOCAL COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


1. Cooperating with other churches in Christian social action: com- 
pleting enterprises to develop a more Christian local community ; undertaking 
projects for community betterment; working for local option on liquor; 
developing a “cooperative society”; contributing to solutions of race and 
labor conflicts in community; cooperating in planning a post-war program 
for the local community. 

2. Fostering inter-racial fellowship: having international social affairs ; 
bringing other nationals into the fellowship of the church; supporting a 
mission for Negroes; studying inter-racial adjustment; helping unfortunate 
Negroes ; visiting Negroes in hospitals; observing Brotherhood Week; having 
pulpit and choir exchange with a Negro church on Race Relations Sunday. 

3. Sponsoring community study of the subject: furnishing speakers to 
local service clubs; working with a community forum; leading discussions 
in the local ministers’ association; studying the local community; giving 
attention to juvenile delinquency. 

4. Using community Christian educational agencies: conducting classes 
in young people’s camps; having leadership education classes in the Leader- 
ship Education School; promoting community Weekday Church Schools; 
teaching religion in the public schools; promoting week-end camps. 

5. Using the local press: writing for local papers; securing series of 
editorials. 

6. Speaking on radio programs. 

7. Making use of the film evaluation services: encouraging attendance 
upon those movies only which uphold the more wholesome ideals in this 
regard. 


C. PRIMARILY WIDER COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


1. Giving increased attention to missionary relationships: maintaining a 
congregational school of missions; contributing more heavily to missions; 
supporting missionaries ; serving on the denominational missionary programs ; 
making use of the missionary topics and other literature; bringing mis- 
sionaries into the church; strengthening the missionary societies. 

2. Working for the men and women in the military services: sending 
news letters to men in service; sending Christmas packages overseas; dedi- 
cating a service flag; maintaining a recreation center; cooperating in the 
USO program; keeping the young people who go away so vitally interested 
in the church that they will work for it while away and when they return; 
cooperating with the chaplains of the armed services ; recognizing the spiritual 
awakening many of the members are having. 
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3. Cooperating with related movements: the Christian Mission on World 
Order; the United Christian Education Advance; World Communion Sun- 
day; National Conference of Christians and Jews; Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation; the peace societies; World Council of Churches; local councils 
of churches. 

4. Participating in overseas relief and reconstruction measures: helping 
young people plan and prepare to give a year to reconstruction work in some 
country after the war; contributing to China Relief, relief programs of the 
denominations, war relief funds. 

5. Working at governmental action: getting out:the church vote to nomi- 
nate and elect approved men and women to local, state, and national offices; 
providing for members to keep in touch with legislative officers by letter, 
telegram, or telephone to protest or favor acts in realm of national and 
international morality ; securing names for petitions to governmental agencies 
and authorities. aed | 


FINDINGS 


Reflection upon the replies of the seventy-five churches which reported 
that they were engaging in one or more of these activities, will lead to several 
interesting and challenging interpretations. Above all else, there is satis- 
faction over the variety and the original. quality of many of the efforts being 
made to educate for a Christian world order. 

Certain other items are briefly outlined below. First, six activities, 
which seem vitally important yet were mentioned rarely in the replies, are 
listed. Second, six possible activities are listed which did not appear at all 
in the replies, although they are of highly significant character. In those 
findings it is seen that the churches have further basic tasks to be prosecuted. 
Finally, five further conclusions are mentioned as representing the many 
interpretations which may arise in a careful consideration of the returns 
upon this inquiry. 


A. VITAL ACTIVITIES MENTIONED WITH RELATIVE INFREQUENCY 


1. Beginning with the home (A7 above). 

2. Using democratic procedures to solve problems in the congregation | 
(A12 above). 

3. Strengthening the youth program in the local church (A13 above). 

4. Using the local press (B5 above). 

5. Participating in relief and reconstruction measures (C4 above). 

6. Working at governmental action (C5 above). 
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B. SIGNIFICANT ACTIVITIES NOT MENTIONED IN REPLIES 


1. Rendering Christian service to persons in defense manufacturing 
areas. 

2. Considering Christian responsibility for types of housing made 
available to low income and Negro families. 

3. Cooperating with Service Men’s Christian League. 

4. Planning for domestic relief and reconstruction, needed because of 
dislocation following the war. 

5. Seeing and promoting Christian ecumenicity as an essential contribu- 
tion to the development of a Christian world order. 

6. Planning for Christian education at home and abroad in the post-war 
period. 


C. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS AND QUESTIONS 


1. It seems clear that many congregations are genuinely concerned 
about the issues and that a significant number are undertaking challenging 
programs. 

2. Are there evidences that many other congregations have not yet 
begun to face the need and meet the opportunity? 

3. It is evident that study of the subject preponderates over specific 
action in behalf of the cause. Is there danger that disaster will result from 
the divorce of thought and conduct? Is it recognized that we educate even 
more completely through action than through study. 

4. Have the churches kept well in view the basic as well as the super- 
ficial solutions? 

5. There is heartening evidence that a significant group of churches 
recognizes in an active way the fact that the church exists to minister and not 
to be ministered unto. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIALS MENTIONED IN REPLIES 
9 / : Booxs 


Barnes, Roswell P., Christian Imperative. New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 1941. 60 cents. 

Bevan, E. R., Christians in a World at War. New York: Macmillan, 1940. $2.00. 

Brown, William Adams, The New Order in the Church. New York: Abingdon Cokes- 
bury, 1943. $1.50. 

Hoover, Herbert C., and Gibson, Hugh, Problems of Lasting Peace. New York: Double- 
day, 1943. $2.00. 

‘Latourette, Kenneth S., Towards a World Christian Fellowship. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1938. $1.00. 


Nolde, O. Frederick, Christian add: pion 
tion House, 1942. 40 cents. a 

Oxnam, G. Bromley, By This Sign Conguer. New York: ‘Abingdon Peed 1 

Van Dusen, Henry P., What is the Church wae New York: Friendship Press, 
60 cents. ay 

Wallace, Henry A. et al., Christian Bases of World Order. New York: I siete 
Press, 1943. $2.00. 

Weatherhead, L. S., Thinking Aloud in War Time. New York: Abingdon Press, 1940. 

‘ $1.00. 

Wilkie, Wendell L., One World. New York: Simon and Shite, 1943. $1.00. 


_ PAMPHLETS ~~ 


TAY 


The Churches and a Just and Durable Peace. A Handbook for the Use of Classes and 
Discussion Groups. The Christian Century Press, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 15 cents. REA as 

A Righteous Faith for a Just and Durable Peace, The Federal Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York. De Pi a 

The Six Pillars to Peace. A Study Course. The Federal Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Waban. 

The Church’s Responsibility for Youth in War-Time Agriculture. Home Missions — 
Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York. 5 cents. 

Mimeographed items to be secured from International Council of Religious Education, | 5 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois: 

a. Report of Chicago Conference on Christian Education in War-Time. 60 cents. | 

b. Outline of Situation and Issues which Christian Education Must Face in Seeking to 
Make a Contribution to the Building of a Just and Durable Peace. 10 cents. 

c. Bases of Cooperation Between the Churches and Citizen Defense Councils. 10 cents. 

d. What the War is Doing to Persons, Families and Communities. 10 cents. 


- 


(Appreciation is herewith extended to all who participated in the preparation 
of this study and report, and to the Pennsylvania Council of Churches for 
permission to publish.) ‘ 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS? 


The Earliest Gospel: Studies of the Evangelic Tradition at its Point of Crystallization 
(in Writing. (The Cole Lectures for 1943.) By Frederick C. Grant.’ Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 270 pages. $2.50. 


The questions discussed in these studies of the early Christian tradition are: “How 
did it originate? What was its earliest form? Was the gospel tradition influenced by 
a theological view later than Jesus? Were the Gospels—even the earliest of them, the 
Gospel of Mark—originally Aramaic writings, later translated into Greek? Can the 
gospel tradition be localized, as originating in Galilee or in Jerusalem? If so, did this 
affect the form of its transmission, with more emphasis upon some interests in one 
place, and upon others elsewhere? Was the Earliest Gospel influenced by Paul? Was 
it anti-Semitic in outlook? Was there anything about it that might be described as 
‘social’ in outlook, or was it purely individual? And does this affect our view of 
Jesus’ own teaching?” (p. 13). ' 

The gospel was first of all an oral gospel. The underlying units of the tradition 
were not transmitted in a vacuum: “The only reason for remembering the events of that 
life, from the outset of the Christian movement, was the ‘theological’ meaning they 
held” (p. 233). Fact and interpretation were present from the beginning. “It is no 
use, then, trying to show that theology was introduced at some later stage, for example 
by Paul; a theology was implicit in the Christian faith, practice, and worship from 
the beginning” (p. 18). But “this is not to say that there prevailed in the primitive 
church one uniform theology—let alone any ‘system’ of theology !—to which all items 
in the oral tradition were carefully squared. . . . On the contrary, as there are several 
varieties of theology in the New Testament as a whole, so there is theological variety 
in the sources underlying the Gospels” (p. 21). 

Form criticism, which Professor Grant prefers to call “tradition criticism,” pro- 
vides a more satisfactory approach to the contents of our earliest Gospel “than was 
provided in the old-fashioned view according to which Mark’s Gospel was really the 
Gospel according to Peter, and Mark was only that apostle’s amanuensis or secretary 
...” (pp. 51-2). With this approach, the suggestion is that Mark “was commissioned 
to put together in his free time—probably late evenings, after the assembly of the 
Christians had broken up—the fragmentary translations of narratives from the story 
of Jesus and his teaching which were in circulation in the Roman church. , . . The 
old Aramaic traditions had already been translated into Greek; Marcus’ task was not 
to translate, but to arrange and to edit” (p. 54). The source material available for 
him was “the evangelic tradition as it circulated in the church at Rome in the middle 
or late sixties of the first century”: the passion narrative; controversies with Jewish 
authorities, leading up to the passion narrative; the Petrine element; the Little 
Apocalypse (Mk. 13), and a mass of current oral tradition which was drawn on for 
additional material (pp. 58-59). In something like this order the earliest Gospel took 
shape in its author’s mind, and as he wrote, he supplied the introductions, summaries, 
transitions and moralizing applications so characteristic of his work. “He may, of 
course, have known John Mark, as well as Peter; he may, indeed, have been John 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of the Gospel of Mark inadequate, and a poor substitute for the old-fashioned one? 


Mark; but I should feel much more certain in describing him as a Roman Christian— 


though possibly not born in Rome...” (pp. 72-3). But is not this view of the origin — 


Professor Grant replies that this ‘Multiple Source Hypothesis’ of modern criticism, and — 


especially of form criticism, seems to him “definitely superior to the older point of 
view. In place of the testimony of one man, we haye the ‘social’ tradition of a whole 
community, the widely shared possession of a whole group—of two groups in fact, the 
Palestinian and the Roman...” (p. 73). 

The Gospel of Mark is thus “a community possession, a ‘church book,’ the transcript 
of a living body of tradition then in circulation, rather than a private literary composi- 
tion. It was written for the church’s use, and it rested back.upon the church’s tradi- 
tion and faith” (pp. 86-7). Like the apostolic preaching».Mark’s work is an apology, 
an explanation of the death of the Messiah. The Gospel grew backwards, the earliest 
nucleus being the passion narrative. The message was ‘evangelical’ from the beginning. 
“Jesus’ gospel was the gospel of the Kingdom; the apostolic gospel was the gospel of 
the death and resurrection of Jesus the Messiah; and yet the latter was believed to be 
the continuation and proclamation of the former” (p. 81). Hence the earliest gospel, 
like the latest, was an interpretation which rested on faith in the resurrection and 
exaltation of Jesus “as Messiah—not a mere reanimation of his body; not one more 
resuscitation of a dead person,.doomed to die again. .. . For Mark, as for the church 
of his time, Jesus’ resurrection meant resurrection and glorification as Messiah, as the 
celestial Son of Man” (p. 88). 

In Chapter V, Dr. C. C. Torrey’s notes on the underlying Aramaic are subjected 
to a careful evaluation, and the conclusion is that the full evidence falls “somewhat 
short of demonstrating the existence—or even the probability—of an Aramaic Gospel,” 
but that it is by no means without value or significance (p. 122). Dr. Grant observes 
that even though retranslation clears up a large number of passages, it does not follow 
that the theory of original Aramaic Gospels is sound, nor that the early dating of the 
Gospels is sound (p. 123). 

One of the most valuable chapters in this book is devoted to the presentation and 
discussion of the thesis of Ernst Lohmeyer’s Galilda und Jerusalem (1936). According 
to this thesis there were two main centers of primitive Christianity in Palestine, one in 
Jerusalem, the other in Galilee. Jerusalem was the center of the more or less na- 
tionalistic messianic hope, while in Galilee the hope centered about the ‘Son of Man’ 
eschatology. Mk. 14:28 and 16:7 presuppose that the Parousia will take place in 
Galilee. “The Galilean story presupposes the doctrine Kyrios Iésous, Jesus is Lord; 
the Jerusalemite presupposes the other, Christos Iésous, Jesus is Christ” (p. 129). Thus 
there is not one, and only one, ‘Christology of the Synoptic Gospels’; “there are at 
least two—possibly three or four Christologies. And they reflect the convictions of 
those who handed down the tradition, in different localities—certainly in two, probably 
in three or four, if we include Caesarea and Antioch, possibly in many more” (p. 140). 
(In evaluating Lohmeyer’s thesis, the reader will have to keep in mind the danger of 
drawing too sharp a distinction between what ‘the Son of Man’ and ‘the son of David’ 
were expected to do: the confused mass of apocalyptic and eschatological materials in 
our sources indicates that these Messianic figures were subject to a process of 
assimilation.) 

Another untranslated work which Dr. Grant summarizes is Martin Werner’s study 
of The Influence of Pauline Theology in the Gospel of Mark (1923). Here the con- 
clusion is that ‘common Gentile Christianity’ rather than Paulinism lies behind the 


Gospel of Mark (p. 206). “On every point of Christology, accordingly, the supposéd — 
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influence of Paul upon Mark turns out to be, by Werner’s demonstration, merely evidence 
for the dependence of Mark upon the common Gentile Christianity of his time, in fact 
in its pre-Pauline or non-Pauline form...” (p. 202). The earliest type of Christian 
doctrine in the New Testament appears in the sources underlying Acts 1-12. At this 
early stage there was as yet no doctrine of the Atonement. ‘The earliest view— 
reflected even in John 20:17—is either that Jesus ascended at once, or that his resur- 
rection was his ascension and exaltation” (p. 170). Mark took this conviction for 
granted “when he advanced the further step of assuming, and endeavoring to demon- 
strate, that Jesus was already Messiah, already the ‘Son of Man,’ during his earthly life, 
and before his death and resurrection” (p. 171). And Mark’s answer to the question, 
How did it happen that this remained unknown until after Jesus’ crucifixion? was his 
theory of the Messianic secret. 

But how could this Jesus have been put to death? In dealing with Mark’s apologetic 
on this point, Dr. Grant reconstructs what he considers to have been the earliest form 
of the passion narrative, using the technique of form criticism as employed by Martin 
Dibelius, Rudolf Bultmann, Hans Lietzmann,. and others. “The main, unforgettable 
impression which we gain from the story in its earliest recoverable form is not that 
of human treachery and vindictiveness, or of the sufferings endured by the martyr-hero, 
as in the Maccabean tales and in many Christian martyrologies, but an impression of 
the calm certainty with which Jesus goes to his death... . Jesus dies because he cannot 
free himself from God, because his will has been utterly and without reserve made over 
to God, and he does not ask to see his way or to know the meaning of each successive 
step’ (pp. 184-5). Mark interpreted this death as ‘a ransom for many’ without ex- 
plaining how ‘the many’ were to benefit by it. He did not need to do so, for the 
Christian martyrs in the Roman arena in his day knew what it meant. Dr. Grant 
agrees with Werner, Wernle, and Feine that the Marcan saying about the ransom for 
many can best be understood “by a complete disregard of all Pauline ideas on the 
subject” (p. 201). 

In this book there are wise words about anti-Semitism. “We may exonerate Mark 
—clearly he wrote ‘without malice’; but we cannot exonerate ourselves if we share in 
perpetuating the misrepresentations and prejudices upon which this hideous monster of 
anti-Semitism continues to thrive’ (p. 230). The genuine Judaism of Jesus’ day was 
“anything but a decadent religion, moribund, steeped in formalism, hypocrisy, and 
artificiality! It was in fact the most vital, most inspiring religion in the world at that 
time; and if we are tempted to contrast it with Christianity, say with the religion of 
the gospel or with Christianity as it ought to be, let us add that Judaism is likewise 
to be judged by what it aimed to be, not by what it empirically was...” (p. 246). 

The answer to the question whether Mark’s Gospel is social or purely individual 
is that “Mark has the ethical outlook of the sect. The rich, that is, the propertied, 
can be saved either not at all, or only with great difficulty. Renunciation is the rule for 
all...” (p. 235). Mark has_selected those of Jesus’ sayings which emphasize the 
prospect of suffering and persecution in the last days and has omitted the sayings 
which offset and balance these in the primitive tradition. Hence it is out of the question 
to follow the older ‘Marcan hypothesis’ in taking Mark’s presentation of Jesus’ teachings 
as normative and final (p. 236). Jesus lived in a land which was already in the throes 
of steadily declining prosperity. The answer to the question whether he was as com- 
pletely unconcerned with ‘social’ problems as Mark represents is “Yes—and No! Jesus’ 
teaching was not ‘social, in our modern sense of sociological utopianism; but it was 
something vastly profounder, a religious ethic which involved a social as well as a 
personal application, but within the framework of the beloved society of the Kingdom 
- of God” (p. 251). All Hebrew-Jewish religious teaching was socially conditioned. 


Each chapter of this book is full ideas that invite further cael 
documentation puts the reader in touch with the best that has been written’ on t Be 
Gospel of Mark and the history of the gospel tradition which underlies it. Dr. Grant i ‘a 
assumes that devotion and criticism are not merely compatible but inseparable. - Faith, ff ’ 
he says, “is never mere intellectual assent; it was not so ‘in the first days of the gospel’ ; 
any more than it is today. Faith means believing beyond the range of evidence—not — 
in spite of the evidence, but beyond it” (p. 86). He proceeds upon the assumption that ~ 
God’s revelation of himself through Christ did not cease with the writing of the 
Gospels. In this volume he has added another to the long list of valuable studies for 
which workers in the New Testament field are indebted to him. 


ae RayMonp T. STAMM 


The Goodspeed Parallel New Testament. The American Translation and the King 
James Version in parallel columns, with introductions and explanatory notes by — 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1943. yiii, 600 
pages. $2. 


Professor Goodspeed’s American Translation of the New Testament, first published 
in 1923, has met the most exacting of all tests, the test of usage. It has been reissued 
from time to time in various forms and is now available at a moderate price in this new 
parallel edition, with the American Translation and the King James Version printed 
side by side, the former to the left, the latter to the right. The advantages of parallel 
editions are obvious, but this edition has a special feature not found in other parallel — 
editions. A brief historical introduction is printed at the beginning of eath book and a 
few supplementary notes on the text are appended at the end. Embodied in the 
introductory paragraphs are the salient conclusions of Professor Goodspeed’s lifelong 
researches in the field of New Testament criticism. This new parallel edition is issued 
in the hope that it will make the New Testament more meaningful to the people of our 
times. It will no doubt be favorably received and widely circulated. 

Russet D. Sivas 
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Redemption and Revelation. By H. Wheeler Robinson. New York: Harper and : 
Brothers, 1942. 320 pages: $3. . q 
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This volume in the Library of Constructive Theology—the second from the pen of 
Dr. Robinson—covers a wide range of philosophical and theological thought. Part I is 
devoted to establishing the validity of religious experience, not as a primary source of 
revelation but as a factor “involved in the creation of the spiritual fact out of the mere 
‘event.’” The symbolical nature of the language in which this experience must be ex- 
pressed is stressed. But the “actuality” of the historical event upon which the experience _ 
impinges is insisted upon. History is real. Behind it there is divine volition. In his- 
tory, therefore, the eternal enters the temporal, the divine works through the human. 
Experience rests upon a sure foundation when it is made to rest upon the actuality / 
of an historical event. (Sone 

From this point the author proceeds to a full discussion of the Media of Revelation 
(Part II), as they have been utilized in religion in general, concluding with the Chris- 
tian media, which he identifies with the historical data of our Christian revelation. — 
Here also the emphasis on experience is made evident. The historical event, or the 
factual material, is insufficient in itself to be the revelation. It must be met with the — 
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response of a personal faith in order that the experience which is evoked may be a 
“religious” experience. ke 

Part III is a restatement of the fundamental facts upon which the Christian 
experience of redemption is made to rest, the person of Christ, the work of Christ, and 
the transformation of life which results from faith in Christ. On the whole, the author 
is evangelical in his interpretation of the facts of redemption, although he expresses 
' dissatisfaction with the two-nature doctrine of the person of Christ. He prefers a con- 
ception of personality which is inclusive. enough to include the divine within the human, 
without forfeiting, however, the idea of the God-man. This leads him to an interpreta- 
tion of the atonement as an act of God in which God suffers as God, not merely in 
Christ according to His human nature. This is not a new alternative to the orthodox 
doctrine. It has been advanced before, and while it meets the problem created by our 
modern conception of the unity of personality, it raises other problems which are 
not easily solved. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Robinson argues with fresh cogency. Beneath it all, one feels 
the warmth of a deep evangelical faith, The great facts of our faith are left un- 
impaired. For his effort to restate these facts he deserves credit. The need for such 
a restatement is generally admitted. Even though this may not be the final word in 
which our present generation will be satisfied to express itself theologically, it will be 
richly rewarding to read the book. It is a valuable addition to the Library of Con- 
structive Theology. 

E. E. FiscHeEr 


The Principles of Christian Ethics. By Albert C. Knudson. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1943. 314 pages. $2.75 


This latest book by the dean emeritus of the Boston University School of Theology 
is a clear statement of the position of a personalist who is well aware of the presentday 
reaction to the prevailing spirit of the times but who is himself not on the side of the 
reactionaries. It is intended as a reasoned defense of the thesis that “there is no proper 
antithesis between theological and philosophical ethics” (p. 281) and that the proper 
philosophical theory will harmonize with the principles of Christian ethics. Christian 
ethics is held to be rationally grounded to form a harmonious, coherent body or system 
of truth which will speak to the human mind and be able to maintain itself before this 
final authoritative court of appeal. Any “external standard of truth, either human or 
divine,” is rejected, and “the mind itself” is regarded as “the only valid standard” 
(p. 33). (But Jesus spoke with authority and not as this scribe, and if the mind is to 
replace His divine and unconditioned authority, then we are still at sea and the 
“fullness of time” is not yet come.) 

The plan of the book is commendable. In the introduction the province of Christian 
ethics is defined, the various ways in which the relation between Christian and philo- 
sophical ethics has been conceived are set forth, and a brief review of the history of 
Christian ethics pointing out the outstanding shifts of emphasis is given. Part II deals 
with the presuppositions of Christian ethics, defining man’s moral nature, sin, and con- 
version. Part III discusses the moral ideal, the principles of love and perfection, and 
Christian character. Part IV gives the practical application of these principles to the 
individual, the family, the state and war, the church and culture, and the economic order. 

In the conclusion the validity of Christian ethics is defended. 

This book is hailed by Dr. E. S. Brightman as “a truly great book” and is recom- 
_ mended as a conclusive refutation of the so-called “pessimistic determinists” who of 
late have “clouded the Christian ideal of perfection,” hiding under euphemistic terms 
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such as “paradox,” ecliertet and “dialectic.” This way e putting things shows — 
how much misunderstanding prevails and how much clarification of opinions is neces- 
sary before the issues can be seen in the proper light. It shows clearly where the battle A 
line in the unfortunate Christian controversy is to be drawn and with what weapons — 
the fight is to be carried on if Christendom is to be purged of what Dostoievsky called 
the “disease of rationality” and the uniqueness of the Christian categories is to be 
restored. The Christian cause is not served by the use of such misleading labels as 
“pessimistic determinists” as applied to those who hold that man is and will remain a 
sinner life long, nor by the accusation of “confused thinking” directed against those who 
have the intellectual honesty to recognize and admit an insoluble contradiction whtn 
they are confronted with one. As in the general field of philosophy, men are learning 
once more to face life as it is and not to force its obvious. contradictions into their ra- 
tional schemes; so they are also learning that it is not possible to force the Christian cate- 
gories into a rationally coherent system without eliminating from Christianity that which 
is its sole glory and strength, “the stumbling block and foolishness of the cross.” It is 
one thing to recognize with St. Paul that “without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness” (I Tim. 3:16) and to be nothing more nor less than a faithful steward of 
that mystery (1 Cor. 4:1). It is quite another for a finite and, moreover, sinful being te 
sit in judgment upon that revelation to which the apostles could only witness with 
passion and confidence in the power of the Holy Spirit. As long as the “mind” is made 
the final arbiter it is certain that one will delete the very thing which to a Christian 
matters most. That Dr. Knudson has done this is quite apparent from the single ob- 
servation that he has managed to write an entire book on Christian ethics without so 
much as mentioning the objective vicarious atonement through the cross of Christ, thus 
so radically altering the whole conception of the Christian life, its motivation as well as 
its practical working, that one would have the right to question whether or not it still 
really deserves to be called Christian. 

The real root of the perversion lies in hig beginning with a doctrine of divine im- 
manence and of a fundamental human integrity. This very doctrine, which is sup- 
posed to be the modern solution of the intellectual difficulties that have in the past 
encumbered the doctrines of sin and grace, is the real cause of the trouble inasmuch as ; 
it marks a return to an essential paganism. The Christian’s condemnation of himself 
as a sinner is actually reduced to mere rhetoric (p. 88). The failure to fulfill the ideal . 
of loving God with all the heart, soul, mind, and strength for Himself alone is desig- ] 

‘ 


nated as not really being sin. The righteousness which Jesus demanded should exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees (that is to say of the philosophers and per- 
fectionists), inasmuch as it demanded absolute purity of heart in the willing of one thing 
only (and that “the good”), is once more reduced to doublemindedness. The whole point 
of the Sermon on the Mount—intended to give man an all-penetrating consciousness of 
sin and to keep him forever on the stretch in the moral struggle—is missed. The whole 
relationship between God and- man is reducéd to what one can imagine Luther condemn- j 
ing as “snot swallowing” or the dog returning to his own vomit, if it is really true that in ; 
loving us God is loving Himself and that in loving ourselves we are loving God. St. ; 
Augustine was never guilty of this, but was most certainly aware of the infinite quali- 
tative difference which separates the sinner from the holy God. We must remember that oi 
neither sin nor grace are philosophical doctrines to be calmly appropriated intellectually. 
They must be experienced to the radical transformation of one’s whole life, and he who © . 
has so experienced them will be little concerned about their so-called “irrationality.” 

Neither will he be satisfied with a “relative perfectionism” as after all only a partial 

saving from sin, but he will strive with all the saints to “be saved, if saved at all, mm his : 
sins” (p. 101), and this will be in him the spur to increased holiness of living through- __ 
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out his earthly pilgrimage, until at last faith is. replaced by sight and struggle by peace. 
Inasmuch as it is Dr. Knudson’s chief concern to salvage genuine human freedom 
and responsibility, he ought to be aware of the fact that the Biblical view which’ he 
rejects by no means denies such, genuine freedom and responsibility. In fact it con- 
rj sistently affirms it in spite of the logically inescapable conclusions of both theological 
, and naturalistic determinism. So precious are both freedom and responsibility that no 
amount of evidence or argument to the contrary can in the least shake it. It simply 
~ _-will not let the pretensions of reason take precedence over the indubitable experiences of 
freedom and guilt and grace. And so seriously is this freedom taken that no amount 
of social reconstruction or increase of knowledge and scientific advancement will ever 
be able to prevent a man’s freely choosing the broad and easy road to his eternal de- 
struction. It therefore reckons with an infinite responsibility and with the continuance 
of the moral struggle until the end of time, as serious in the last day before the final 
judgment as on the first when man first asserted his freedom in proud revolt against 
his Maker and Judge. 
Dr. Knudson’s book is recommended for careful study to all who are concerned y, 
about the sad state of Christ’s church. If this is really the best answer that can be 
given to the great Reformers to whom men are returning today, then this best is not 
; good enough; and if this is really to be regarded as a truly great book, then one can only 
view the present situation with genuine consternation. There are a few truly great 
books being read today. These are the ones that show up the temper and spirit of the 
time with its downright pagan monistic philosophy, its easy conscience, its synergism, 
its false optimism, and its soul-destroying intellectualism. It is from them that the 
much-needed reformation of the church must come. 
Martin J. HEINECKEN 


Towards Belief in God. By Herbert H. Farmer. New York: Macmillan, 1943. 232 
pages. $2. ; 


The author of this treatise has come to be well known in theological circles. He 
was formerly a professor at Hartford Theological Seminary. His keen analysis of 
religious questions evidently found favor with Cambridge University, for he is at present 
a member of the faculty of Westminster College at this famous English institution. 

Dr. Farmer discusses the question “What grounds have we for belief in God.” He 
treats the subject from both a theological and a philosophical point of view. His style 
is clear and flowing. He makes a laudable attempt to reach the common man, for 
much of his language is couched in non-technical terms. The “common man,” however, to 
whom he addresses himself, must be an individual who is intensely interested in the 
profundities of Christian faith. ; 

Two general categories are embraced in the book: (1) the fundamental elements 
of belief in God and (2) the reflective consideration of the sociological, psychological, 
and scientific approaches to belief. The subjects of science and freedom and the problem 
of evil bring this second category to a close. i 

In the first category, Dr. Farmer presents a helpful and constructive treatment est 
of what he calls the coercive and pragmatic elements in the belief in God. By “coercive” 
he-refers to man’s compelling apprehension of the awareness of God. The transcendent Z 
aspects of His Being, the sense of His unique reality—as one finds it described in Otto’s 
numinous—and the fact of personal purpose lead men toward a Supreme Deity. 

The pragmatic element is given the greatest space in the book. Belief in God is 
grounded in the need for God and the capacity to know Him. The imperfect harmoniza- 


tion of man with his world leads him to a reliance upon ee etic) not mer 
as a way out, but because he has an instinct for the higher. Man’s transcendent capacities — 
of memory, imagination, and thought do not allow him to move about as a defeated 
self. His relation to the frustrations, disciplines, and sufferings of life compel him, in 
seeking release, to the consideration of a wise and purposeful God. 

The philosophical approach to man’s existence starts from reflection and decision 
He translates abstractions into the concrete and pungent realities of living experience. 
He reflects, for example, that the Crucifixion of Christ is a searching dilemma: it is 
either fantastically false or it is so rooted in fact that God’s love shines through the 
darkness. His decision is that the second alone provides the answer and consequent 
peace of mind. 

The sociological and psychological approaches follow~accepted lines. Illusion and 
lack of fellowship can easily be cited as-instruments of doubt. Yet the only escape from 
both is to pierce the selfish and superficial conditions of life and sense the eternal verities 
found in faith and the church. 

The close of the book, referring to science and freedom, stresses as usual the in- 
adequacy of determinism. The problem of evil is best considered by realizing that the 
divine purpose, while working in the world, is not exhaustively contained in it. Evil 
truly exists, but if the world is seen as a training ground for the development of per- 
sonality, then it is possible to see a use for unlimited darkness. 

Henry J, Prrum 


God Will Help You. By James Gordon Gilkey. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943. 114 pages. $1.50. 


This is a book that one can well recommend. Its approximately one hundred pages 
can be read at one sitting, but one will want.time to stop at the end of chapters and 
do some independent thinking. For it is a stimulating little book. It comes from the 
facile pen of Dr. Gilkey, author of many similar books (more than a dozen in all) who 
for some years has been the preacher of one of New England’s best attended churches 
—in Springfield, Mass. The book was written to meet the times of chaos and confusion 
in which we live and to undergird these days with a strong, virile conviction that God is, 
and that He is a very present help in time of trouble. “AII of us, whether at home or at 
the front, can face existence unafraid. In life God is one’s strength and stay. In death 
He is one’s deliverer.” It is written in plain language and the chapters are filled with 
incidents from the lives of real men and women, named and dated, college days, school 
teachers, soldiers, sailors. Not less than twenty poems are aptly quoted, many of them 
—perhaps too many—from the pen of Grace N. Crowell. Best of all, Dr. Gilkey not 
only assures his readers that God will help them, but he also provides the technique; he 
explains the “how” of attaining that help. 

Not everything in the book, however, will be accepted by all of us. One finds oneself 
in rather violent controversy with one, but only one, chapter, “God Answers Prayer.” 
“By releasing the reserves to wisdom and courage, strength and resourcefulness and 
sheer endurance, locked up within human lives’”—only in this way does God ever answer 
prayer. God never interferes or changes the “blind forces operating in the realms of 
nature.” This, of course, rules out the miracles of both Old and New Testaments wherein 


such forces of nature were put aside for a divine purpose. Nor does God ever disturb 


“the tangle of coincidences.” The gull that landed on Rickenbacker’s head in the 
Pacific Ocean, that provided flesh for food and later bait for fish, came there entirely 
by “coincidence”’—it just “happened,” not at all in answer to any prayers by those’’ 
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starved men. But controversy over one chapter does ‘hot by any means destroy the 
value of the book. Read the book and you will be more certain yourself that “God 
will help you.” ; 
Harotp S. MILLER 


. 


Toward Lutheran Umion. By Theodore Graebner and Paul E. Kretzmann. St. Louis, 
Missouri: Concordia Publishing House, 1943. $1. 


For the last several centuries division, by processes of analysis and the expression 
of individual freedom, has' been a characteristic of Christian thought and the Christian 
church. A corrective swing of the pendulum is under way. Synthesis and union are in 
the air—in religion, in world relationships, in the whole realm, of human activity. The 
Lutheran Church in this country, condemned by its enemies and mourned by its friends 
for the multiplicity of its divisions, is making perhaps better progress than any other 
divided church groups of Christendom in the direction of organic union. The merger 
ef 1918, resulting in the United Lutheran Church, the merger of Norwegian bodies in 
1917 into the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, the organization of the Amer: 
ican Lutheran Church in 1930, the truly representative National Lutheran Council, 
organized in 1918, and the American Lutheran Conference of 1930, are all steps in the 
achievement of a goal devoutly prayed for and greatly to be desired, the reunion of the 
dissevered portions of our Lutheran Zion. 

The fact that this little book, Toward Lutheran Union, has been written and pub- 
lished by theological leaders of the Missouri Synod is a sign of their appreciation of 
the challenges which the times present to the church, the opportunities which the present 
temporal pressure and the present spiritual needs present to the Lutheran Church, and, 
consequently, the more than extraordinary concern we ought to have to find a God- 
pleasing unity. It is a good sign, for Missouri has always been recognized as the most 
intransigeant and conservative of the Lutheran bodies. 

Chapter I, on “Laying the Foundation,” asserts as necessary anchorage and au- 
thority the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of Scripture. Chapter II is an inquiry 
into epistemology, the importance of the meaning of words, and their relationship to 
the more important matter of ideas and concepts. The third chapter treats of the 
limitations of reason in apprehending the truths of Scripture, to which position reasonable 
Christians will humbly agree. Chapter IV discusses the rightful, it might be said almost 
the inevitable, place of controversy in church life. Chapter V treats of the church, 
unity, and fellowship; Chapter VI, “What About Doctrinal Aberrations?” ; Chapter VII, 
“Unionism’”; Chapter VIII, “The Universal Priesthood of Believers”; Chapter IX, 
“Pulpit and Altar Fellowship”; Chapter X, “Prayer Fellowship”; Chapter XI, “Is There 
a Unionism in Private Conduct?” and Chapter XII, “Cooperation in Externals.” 

There is not very much encouragement that the Lutheran union which they, with us, 
sincerely desire will be very greatly promoted by this book. It is, in the main, a thetical 
reassertion, with philosophical enlargements, of the customary Missourian positions. 
There is encouragement in the admission of exceptions, such as justification for the 
practice of prayer in joint Lutheran gatherings; the intimation that participation in 
community activities of a religious or quasi-ireligious nature may, under certain circum- 

stances, and properly safe-guarded, be permitted; and concessions in the administration 
of Communion to Lutheran military personnel. 

As the authors themselves point out, the common, universal, identifying marks of 
Lutheranism are the Augsburg Confession and the Small Catechism. Loyalty and 
earnest devotion to the faith “once delivered to the saints,’ and therein confessed, 
constitute an adequate center around which American Lutheranism ought to organize 
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its forces for the present major fight against BRE Gs, Pride aan Rely. : 
We hold the saving truths of the Christian Gospel. On matters of faith there is no 
argument, except*as to the definition of the nature of inspiration, a subject which the 
Confessions, doubtless by divine leading, themselves do not discuss. In matters of 
practice, genuine difficulties at issue will resolve themselves as we move forward. 
“Solvitur ambulando.” ’ 
Paut H. Krauss 


The Lesson Commentary, 1944. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1943. Edited by 
Theodore K. Finck. 318 pages. $1.75 a copy, 5 or more at $1.40 each. 


This is. the first volume of The Lesson Commentary appearing under the editorship 
of Dr. Theodore K. Finck. Assisting him in the compilation have been the Rev. 
Richard C. Klick, pastor of Immanuel Church, West Philadelphia, and the Rey. Arthur 
H. Getz and the Rev. Erwin S. Spees, associate secretaries of the Parish and Church 
School Board. Surely, the church is indebted to these men for a stimulating, scholarly, 
evangelical, and spiritual help in the study of the Sunday School lessons for 1944. ' 

Six pages are devoted to the study of each lesson under the following headings: | 
(1) The Scripture Text (in Authorized Version), (2) Scripture Outline, (3) Introduc- : 
tion to Lesson, (4) Explanatory Notes, (5) Geographical and Historical Notes, (6) 
Lesson Interpreted, and (7) Lesson Applied. The pages are printed in two columns, 
instead of one as has been the custom hitherto. This, undoubtedly, makes for easier 
reading. 

One marks the absence of a department of “Questions for Discussion,” which so 3 
often is helpful to teachers, particularly of adult classes, to promote interest and par- 
ticipation on the part of the members. One might think also that something in the 
way of “a laboratory course” might have been included. So often teaching thins out 
when it is not tied in with some definite project. I believe, too, that the illustrative 
material could be more pointed. Explanation is offered that, in order to avoid duplication 
of material appearing in “The Augsburg Teacher,” some of these features have been 
omitted. It is likely that teachers in Sunday Schools of sister communions, attracted by 
this fine, conservative help, would be disappointed when they failed to find these 
features. I also miss an Index, which for me lessens the value of the book in keeping it 
as a reference volume. But possibly the publication house is not ambitious that the 
buyers of the book retain it, inasmuch as the International Lessons are sence every 
five to seven years. 

_ This fact recalls an editorial which appeared in the January, 1944, issue of The 
International Journal of Religious Education, A quotation from a soldier is given: 
“Everyone knows the stories of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, David and Goliath, 
the Crossing of the Red Sea. There are other stories that we in the armed services 
have discovered on reading the Bible, and many beautiful passages that we have never 
—maybe it seems like never—heard from the pulpit or Bible Class.” This criticism 
might give preachers who limit their sermons to the Gospel and Epistle Lessons 
something to think about, inasmuch as all the Epistle and Gospel Lessons could be 
embraced in a book no larger than the Gospel of Luke. What vast sections of God’s , 
precious Word are passed over and never brought to the light of day! wan ' 

The book contains five fine illustrations. Not the least prized among them will : 
be the one of Dr. C. P. Wiles, the co-editor and editor of the Commentary from 1922 
to 1943. Four maps will also be of inestimable help to the teacher in the study and 
presentation of the lesson. a 


Ivan H. HAGEDORN Mf 
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Grace for Grace. Brief History of the Norwegian Synod. Edited by S. C. Ylvisaker, 
Chr. Anderson, and G. O. Lillegard. Mankato, Minnesota: Lutheran Synod Book 
Company, 1943. 211 pages. $1.25. 


7 


Twenty-five years ago, when the three major American Norwegian bodies merged, 
a small group refused to enter the larger body. In 1918 these pastors and congrega- 
tions reorganized the Norwegian Synod to which they had belonged and later became 
members of the Synodical Conference. The date 1943 has been significant for these 
“little Norwegians” as it is the nineteenth anniversary of the organization of the parent 
body which lost its identity in 1917, and at the same time it marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the reorganized Synod. 

In this volume the editors trace the general history of Norwegian Lutheranism 
from its inception in America. For every Lutheran this is interesting and instructive. 
While the greater space is devoted to the Norwegian Synod, the authors depict the 
movements which led to the formation of the United Church and the Hauge Synod. 
Though the viewpoint is always that of the “little Norwegians,” no unbiased reader will 
sense anything but fairness in the treatment. 

A greater portion of the book deals with the practical matters which faced the 
body after the merger and its subsequent independent existence. Readers of the book 
from the United Lutheran Church ought to note that the study of the Scriptures con- 
tinues to be the center of interest at synodical conventions, pastoral conferences, and 
the like. Part of this zeal might be sought for the enrichment of our synodical and 

. conference meetings which are pre-occupied almost entirely with practical matters. 

The accounts of the “sectarian movements and controversies’ in the Lutheran 
Church cannot be read without feelings of mixed emotions. There must always be a 
kind of admiration for those who were willing to endure hardship and reproach for 
the loyalty which they felt they owed to the Gospel and the Lutheran Confessions. No 
one can gainsay the honest sincerity of these men. On the other hand, the-historian 
—if he cares to study these controversies in the longer perspective that time affords— 

~ will feel that too often the choice was placed on less important if not the unimportant 
things. That decision will be left to him. If readers of this journal are interested in 
the Lutheran Church in America and do not know the whole story of Norwegian 
Lutheranism, this little book will be profitable and helpful to them. 


BenyJAMIN Lotz 


Changing Emphases in American Preaching. By Ernest Trice Thompson. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press, 1943. 234 pages. $2. 


Dr. Thompson, who is professor of Church History and Church Polity in Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, presents in this volume an expanded version 
of the Stone Lectures for 1943 at Princeton Seminary. The book is not a collection 
of sermons or sermon quotations, nor is it an analysis of preaching effectiveness on 
the basis of principles of rhetoric. Instead, Dr. Thompson has chosen to select five 
men who, in his words, “to an unusual degree reflect, or have helped to determine, 
important trends in the American pulpit.” 

The five men selected include Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, Dwight L. 
Moody, Washington Gladden, and Walter Rauschenbusch. These men were selected 
for study because of their connection with or influence upon, respectively, the beginning 
of American liberalism, the popular revolt against Calvinism, the high tide of revivalism, 
the development of the “New Theology,” and the challenge of the Social Gospel. While 
there can, of course, be no quarrel with Dr. Thompson’s selections in view of the type 


ie 


of study he makes, one does wish that Edwards or Whitefield, whe certainly wi Ide 


In the case of each preacher, the procedure is historical and biographical Ne 
attempt is made to show how each reflected his own age; how each wove into his 


preaching his own personal experience to help counteract inadequacies of the past; how 


these very corrections tended to become distorted; how the changing emphases were 
largely those of neglected truth. Dr. Thompson writes sympathetically of all his 
preachers, and in a fluent and easy style. The relegation of footnotes to thexrear of 
the book adds to its readability for the general reader. But the greatest value of the 
book lies in its analysis of the connection and relationship of outstanding men and 
trends in American church life. These outstanding preachers were not simply products 
of a religious environment, but they were instruments by which their religious environ- 
ment became changed. And, in every case, the cause of that change is found in a deep 
personal experience of God’s truth. 

Not only. will those interested in preaching find this volume valuable, but bits 
those interested in the broader study of trends in religious emphasis and the inter- 
relation of men and their environment. 

Epwarpb T. Horn, III 


From Tragedy to Triumph. Two Series of Lenten Sermons. By Charles A. Behnke 


and Herman W. Bartels’ St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1944, 117 — 


pages. $1. : \ 


In attractive format this volume presents two series of Lenten sermons on free 
texts. The first series, by Charles A. Behnke, pastor of St. Mark’s Church in 
Rochester, New York, treats “prayer in ‘the Passion History.” The second series, by 
Herman W. Bartels, pastor of Grace Church in Cleveland Heights, Ohio, treats “peace 
through the cross.” Within the framework of the traditional homiletical forms these 
sermons have achieved a good measure of freshness and timeliness. 


But Christ Did Rise. Edited by Paul Zeller Strodach. Philadelphia: The Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1944. 199 pages. $2. " 


This volume of pre-Lenten and Lenten sermons is the fourth annual in a series 
which has become a happy tradition with the Muhlenberg Press. The typography and 
format of the book is by far the best of the series to date. The publication house 
is to be congratulated upon an increasing excellence in printing. 

An immediate impression of the book is the highly representative preachers who 
stand as its contributors. The names are those of distinction within the Lutheran 
Church: Gearhart, Snyder, Baughman, Deaton, Gongaware, Roth, Schaeffer, Schindel, 
Wilker, Krauss, Hahn, Foelsch, Venable, Fischer, Blackwelder, Finck, Herman, and 
Scherer. 

As to the sermonic content, two characteristics dominate. The one that early 
strikes the reader is the element of freshness of presentation. Arresting illustrations, 
picturesque speech, and homiletical variety give color to the message. The other char- 
acteristic that dominates is the essentially evangelical note that permeates the whole 
as its major theme. It is a case of old wine being put into new bottles! 

The very excellence of the book gives rise to an additional desire. One might — 
wish that the editor and publishers would consider, in further annuals, the occasional 
inclusion of sermons for such as Lenten mid-week services. The very fact that’ the. 
Common Service Book does not provide specific lessons for these services emphasizes | 


an influence equivalent to those studied, had been included. i 4 US 
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the need. Though sermon topics of a general nature were suggested i in earlier edition, the: 
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a prepared harmony, of full length sermons for the whole of the Lententide would prove 
‘to be of valuable guidance. ‘ 
The present volume is one in which the Lutheran Church may take just pride. It 
breathes of eloquence and the Gospel! ; 
RicHarp C. Kiick 


* 


A Short Explanation of Dr. Martin Luther's Small Catechism. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1943. 221 pages. 50 cents. 


The catechetical manual prepared by Dr. Schwan has long been the official 
catechism of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. 
It has been used everywhere around the world where that synod has had workers. 
Hence a revision of that catechism is an important event. 

The new edition is a larger book; it has 68 more pages, and the pages are larger. 
It is more attractively bound. The fine print of the former edition has been replaced 
by much more readable and pleasing type. Questions are distinguished from answers 
by being printed in, heavier type. The pages are illustrated with symbolism of a 
uniform pattern. m 

While Luther’s Preface has been omitted, there has been added a combined Index 
of Topics and Dictionary of Terms. There has been some re-arrangement of materials, 
notably in the transfer of the discussion of the doctrine of God from the first article 
of the Creed to the first commandment. The treatment of the commandments has been 
enlarged, but little change is to be noted in the rest of the catechism. The section, “The 
Bible,” has been expanded to include questions on Verbal Inspiration and Inerrancy. 
There has been a limited attempt to modernize or simplify the language; e.g. in the 
table of duties the caption, “to masters and mistresses,’ now becomes “to employers.” 

The sub-title, “A Handbook of Christian Doctrine,” indicates that the character 
of this catechism has not changed. Hence one cannot expect to find here any suggestion 
of the newer methods, found for example in Dr. Dell’s Senior Catechism, Dr. Aus’s 
Forward with Christ, or Dr. Nolde’s. publications. It is simply a brief course in 
Dogmatics whose primary aim is indoctrination. Pastors who want to know the 
“mind of Missouri” or who want a copy of the most attractively published “explanation” 
of the Catechism on the market will get this book. 

W. D. ALLBECK 


A COMMUNICATION ON Jj. S. BACH 


Dear Sir, 

On page 434 of the October, 1943, issue of the Quarterty there appears a review 
by George J. Muller of Lawrence Field’s new biography of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
In this review appears one of those calumnies upon Hochmeister Bach which the 
Lutheran Church in this country is wont so fastidiously to cultivate. Mr. Muller 
pontificates thus: “The author mourns the fact that Bach is not better known among 
Lutheran church people and that his music is not found in Lutheran hymnals. ... But 
this singing should be by choirs. . . . Bach’s music has no other place in Lutheran 
congregational worship. . . . And the compilers of our hymnals chose wisely when they 
did not use the complicated harmonies of Bach. Congregational hymns should be 
sung in unison.” 

To this palpably ignorant attitude I must protest and assert the right which Bach 
‘has to a place, not only in Lutheran hymnals, but in every hymnal. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY ¥3 
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Mr. Muller’s statements about Bach and congregational singing will not bear the — 
light of practical scrutiny. Congregational hymns, whatever they should or should not 
oie be, just happen to be universally sung in unison, by the congregation. After all, I feel — 
as sure most organists are equipped to play the harmonies Bach wrote for the chorales;  __ 
ass} ‘ that is all that is necessary from the practical point of view. As in Bach’s day, the 
“See organ supplies the harmonies, and the congregation the chorale melody. This is all 
"> too elementary to dwell on. I point out, however, that the very cheapest collections 
on of songs on the market today almost always include several Bach chorale harmoniza- 
¥ tions. The melody can always be sung, no matter what is under, around, or over it. 
ang I am an organist, or practicing church musician, in the Lutheran Church. I served 
’ aia several years in the Episcopal Church prior to this-incumbency. In the Episcopal 
the Hymnal of 1916 there are 12 chorales_harmonized-by Bach, and ARRANGED AND PRINTED 
ee. SO THAT MOST OF THEM CAN BE SUNG IN NO OTHER WAY BUT IN UNISON ON THE MELODY. 
a The 1940 Hymnal contains 16 Bach chorales, so evidently practical experience, and 
not pontifical modes of thought, have convinced the best church musicians in the country 
that Bach chorales are the best, and more of them are needed. It was not until I 
came into the Lutheran Church that I realized that human beings were capable of 
yr. issuing a hymnal whose chorale versions are distinguished solely by utter barbarity, 
- ae savagery, and ferocity of harmonic, rhythmic, and melodic form. Let it be stated once 
oS and for all, by a practical and experienced church musician, that the form of the 
+ ea) chorale as found in the Lutheran hymnals in our country is so unmusical and vulgar 

et as scarcely to admit either of congregational or choir singing in our day. 

“aa Let the reviewer of Mr. Field’s book see the following chorales in the 1916 edition 
gee of the Episcopal hymnal, and compare with the forms of them found in the hymnal ~~ 
eer of the U.L.C.A.: 


Wachet auf 

i Wie schon leuchtet 

: se Herszlich tut mich verlangen . 
Bu Vater unser 

o - ah Vom Himmel hoch 


ae I have very sharp eyes for the name of my master, Old Bach, and I generally 
7 manage to find everything written about him. As a result, I have been able to collect ; 
Bee: quite a mass of evidence of the calumnious attitude of the Lutheran Church to Bach. 4 
This searching indictment against the Lutheran Church does not go unnoticed, for the y 
church stands low in the eyes of our best musicians as a result. The Episcopalians 
can sing to Bach chorale harmonies. The Lutherans, perhaps because Bach is inutterably | 
good, do not want to. ; . 
Yours truly, or j 

Paut W. Houcs, Organist A 

St John’s Church ‘ oa "4 

Shenandoah, Pennsylvania. 4 4 
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For the information of its readers and in acknowledgment to the publishers, THE 
LutHeran CuurcH QuartTeERLy publishes the following list of books received. More 
extended notice will be given to as many of them as space permits. 


Thomas S. Kepler, ed., Contemporary Thinking About Jesus: An Anthology. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944. 429 pages. $3.50. 


William Dallmann, Short Stories by Jesus, St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1944. 219 pages. $1.25. 
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George Lawton, ed., New Goals for Old Age. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. 210 pages. $2.75. 


Paul Hutchinson, From Victory to Peace. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Company, 
- 1943. 226 pages. $1.50. 


Walter A. Maier, Victory Through Christ. Radio Messages Broadcast in the Tenth 
Lutheran Hour. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1943. 411 pages. $1.50. 
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A HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


By J. L. Neve and Otto W. Heick 


Dr. J. L. Neve, sometime professor at Hamma Divinity School, has 
enriched the literature of the church with this new history of dogma. 
Both wide acquaintance with the field of literature in this particular 
sphere and a meticulous care are represented in this work. Other 
works from Dr. Neve’s pen in this general category have preceded this 
one, and they have served to place his scholarship in an enviable position. 


ASSOCIATED with Dr. Neve in the writing of this two-volume work, is 
Dr. Otto W. Heick, who likewise is a scholar of excellent gifts and a 
specialist in this field. 


VotuME I provides a survey of the progressive development of Chris- 
tian dogma down to and inclusive of the period of strict orthodoxy in 
Lutheran circles and the Tridentine period in Roman circles. Par- 
ticularly valuable are the discussions of the leading reformers and their 
doctrines. 


VotumE II will be pre-eminently a history of Protestant theology up 
to the present time. 


Turs Work covets the field quite thoroughly. The approach is usually 
that of a straight-forward statement of the dogma in its historic setting. 
The treatment always is simple and definitely informative. It supersedes 
on our list, a translation of the original edition of Dr. Reinhold See- 
berg’s “History of Doctrines.” 


Volume I... . Now Ready 
Volume Il. ... To Be Published in 1944 
Large 8vo. , About 350 pages a volume. 


Price $3.00 a volume 
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